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TRUE NATURE 
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GOVERNMENT. 
WHEREIN 


Various Notions relating to the Britiſb 
Conſtitution, and the preſent critical 
Conjuncture of Affairs, are ſet in a 
juſt Light; and the real Intereſts of 
the Nation fairly ſtated. 


By a LovER of Ta 


Keel Fokes elſewhere ; but if the Truth you ſeek, 
Of ſerious Truths in Language plain we ſpeak. 

In Time then read, in Time be grave and wiſe ; 
Vu know what comes, of fell wing after Lyes. © | 
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| E are told, that the celebrated Rabelais, 
IT WP whoſe Learning, tho very great, had 
never tranſmitted bis Name to Poſte- 

ri to make his Bookſeller Amends for 

42 gcod Book which he never could ſell, 
wrote his GARAGANTUA and PANTAGRUELL, 
which got the Trader an Eſtate, and tranſmitted 
the Author's Reputation with great Advantage to 
ſucceeding Ages. Jn like manner, having an 
ardent. Deſire, gentle Reader, to ſee the following 
Sheets in Print, I have ſtipulated, in caſe they ſhould 
not pleaſe the Publick, to indemnify the Operator 
who uſhers them into the World, by writing for him 
a curious Piece, in a Proſe-poetick Style, intituled, 
The Modern Hudibras ; or The Diſſenters in State: 
An entertaining, inſtructiue, and yet literally true 
Hiſtory, enlivened with proper Digreſſions, in the man- 
ner of the ingenious Author of a Tale of a Tub. 
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Now then, having made thee a Promiſe of a 
Farce, let me, O well-meaning Peruſer ! intreat 
thee to run thro: the ſmall Treatiſe put at this pre- 
ſent Writing into thy Hand, though written in the 

. true 
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true Spirit of Patriotiſm ; which is /o little known 
in the World, that we daily {oe the vileſt Counter- 
ſeits ſold in its Stead, to the great Diſbouour of that 
noble Cordial for a declining Nation; with 3bis 
farther Aſſurance, that tbon wilt find it much richer 
and higher flayoured, ou any thou baft HON | 

h prepared by the boa ing Empirick, who for- 

— diſpenſed Kg Packets a Shop in Ruffel- 
ſtreet; or even that which is ſtill ſold by the 
Mountebank in W hite-friers. 


But perhaps thou mayſt imagine, that as I have 
promiſed Rope-dancing in my Turn, in caſe this 
ſhould not prove to your Taſte, J am as much a 
Quack as they. Believe me, I do it only as thoſe 
Diverſions are in Faſhion, and from Rabelais's Ap- 
prehenſion, that nothing ſerious may take. If a 
Juft Concern for yourſelves, your Poſterity, aud the 
common Cauſe of Proteſtants, can work you into 4 
graver Temper, be ſatisfied that I ſhall iutroduce 
no Poſture- Maſter zo ſet you a laughing. But if, as 
ſome Folks ſuggeſt, you are quite indiſpoſed to ſolid 
Writing, and nothing but Ridicule will go down ; 
why, as Horace finely ſays : | 


What hinders teaching in a hum' rous dtyle? > 
Or why, diſpenſing Truths, ſhould we not ſmile? | 
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NS; 8 ＋ is an Obſervation. which hitherto 
T7" hath never faibd me, That a Writer 
da who promiſes to reveal Myſteries, 
always meets with a good Reception. 
23339 Such a Promiſe hath ſold many a 
heavy Comment on the Revelations ; and ſerves 
ſtill as a Paſſport for a Quarter of a Hundred of 
Almanacks yearly : So much ſtronger is Curioſity 
than Experience. The pious Dr. Henry Moore 
wrote the Myſtery of Godlineſs and that political 
(it is ludicrous therefore to call him pious) Prelate 
B----r----t, obliged the World with the Myſtery of 
Ungodlineſs re dea d. Myſteries it State have 'fcap'd 
no better than thoſe in the Church. Stoiſt wrote 
the Hiſtory of John Bull; Defoe, that of the white 
Staff ; and Mr, P=—, if he is not forely wm 
B e 
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enow in Conſcience for my attempting to unveil 
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the Myſtery of Patriotiſm, by ſtating truly the De- 


figns of the Oppoſition. + oo Gs 

The Gazetteers have, with their uſual Stupidity, 
all along repreſented the Intentions of thoſe illuſtri- 
ous Perſons, to have had nothing more in them 
than the Removal of their Patron; a Notion wor- 
thy their Clodpates and which, to my very great 
Surprize, hath been, by Dint of their impudent 
Aſſertions, crouded down the Throats of otherwiſe 
very intelligent People. Yet, what Probability is 
there, that ſo many Perſons of Fortune, Family 
and Figure, ſo oppoſite in Sentiments, ſo divided 
in Intereſts, ſhould unite together purely for the 
Deſtruction of one Man? If I could poſſibly con- 
ceive, that any Scribbler in the Gazetteer had 
Wit enough to give the Oppoſition this Turn, in 
order to offer Incenſe to his Protector, I ſhould 
then admit, that the Flatterer had Addreſs; but I 
ſhould ſt ill pronounce it Flattery, without Heſita- 
tion. That the Deſign of the Oppoſition, there- 
fore, may no longer be miſtaken, and that the 
good People of Britain may underſtand that the 
Thing ſought is a Change of Meaſures, not of 
— is the great Motive to my putting Pen to 

aper. | | 

K his unaccountable Error of referring to a ſingle 
Perſon the Aim of popular Complaints, is far from 


being of late Date; and always was an Error, even 


where it ſeem'd to have the greateſt Appearance of 
Truth. In the Reign of Edward the Second, the 
Spencers were ſuppoſed to be the ſole Objects of 
Diſlike ; but it did not prove ſo in the End. The 
Duke of Buckingham was pointed out as the ſole 
Mark of the Oppoſition in the Beginning of the 
Reign of Charles I. On this Account his beſt 
Actions were more loudly exclaim'd againſt, * 

is 


EF 
his worſt ; and he was moſt vehemently attacked 
in the Houſe of Commons, for recommending Par- 
liaments, in the genteeleſt Manner, to his Maſter. 
So then ! Felton, in fabbing the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, ſhould have kill'd the Oppoſition. But no 
ſach thing! One Stag kilFd, they had another in 
full Cry, the Earl of Strafford, becauſe a very great 
and good Man; and then it was aid, the taking 
bim off was the fingle Point of the Oppoſition. That 
this was in their View, as well as many other Things, 
is true ; that the King was brought to believe this 
their ſole Aim, is alſo true enough ; but that it 
was ſo, is ſo far from being a Truth, that all who 
know the Hiſtory of thoſe Times, are convinced 
that it was the erranteſt Falſhood in the World. 
And that the Earl, in his laſt Speech, proved himſelf 
as true a Prophet as, in his other Speeches, he had 
proved himſelf an Orator and a Politician, cannot 
be doubted : For therein he ſaid, That the Refor- 
mation was not like to end weld, which bad ſo ill a 
Beginning. Of all theſe ſucceeding Miſchiefs, the 
fundamental Miſtake, that the King's Miniſter, 
and not his Meaſures, were diflik'd, was the true 
Cauſe of thoſe Extremities ; which, had they been 
diſcern'd in time, would have been prevented, as 
the King acknowledged when he came to die him- 
ſelf; and the Parliament too, when Cromwell kick'd 
them out of Doors. Wherefore, in all political Diſ- 
putes, I conceive it to be a Thing of Importance, 
that the Terms be well ſettled, that honeſt People 
may know what they are diſputing abour. $6] 
For want of Care in this Point, it has frequently 
happen'd, that well-meaning People have miſtaken 
their Parties ; and being ſeduced by Sound, have 
not only voted, but fought, againſt their Senſes. 
A melancholy Thing this! For, as an honeſt Man 
never engages himſelf in any political Quarrel, 
but from a true Senſe of Honour, and * | 
| B 2 0 


43 
of a publick Spirit, it is very hard that ſuch a 
Man ſhould be miſled, ſhould be dxawn to think 
either Slavery his Intereſt, or Rebellion his Duty ; 
and put on Arms againſt the Conſtitution, when 
he fanſies himſelf engaged pro Aris & Fogis, It 
were to be wiſhed, that ſuch Conſiderations as 
theſe might ſometimes riſe in the Minds of politi- 
cal Authors, and incline them to prefer the Reace 
and Property, the Lives and Liberties, of their 
Countrymen, to the Applauſe of a deluded. Multi- 
tude, and any Number of 'T wopenzes whatſoever. 
It is very poſſible, as Experience ſhews every. Day, 
to confound the Reaſon, and to practiſe on the 
Paſſions of ordinary People, by which I mean 
Men of ordinary Capacities, and to bring them to 
vary in their Opinion, almoſt on every Subject. 
But ſuch as have this Power of perſuading, are 
moſt certainly accountable for the Uſe they make 
of it ; and if they would prevent being called to 
Account by God and the World, they maſt very 
ſeverely account for their Purpoſes to them» 
ſelves. A Writer who intends fairly to lay before 
his Readers what to him appears the Truth, acts 
like a Counſel learned in the Law, who gives 
his Opinion freely, and in clear Terms; and 
is, like him, intitled to Efteem, as -well as his 
Fee. But the Writer who makes uſe of his Parts 
to ſet People together by the Ears, that he may 
paſs for an Orator, or a Politician, or that he may 
anſwer any other Purpoſe, which is purely his own ; 
ſuch a Man, I ſay, is on a Par with thoſe Petty- 
foggers, who proſtitute the little Skill they have 
to the low Purpoſe of procuring a ſmall Profit from 
| thoſe who are weak enough to truſt them; from 
which mercenary View they plunge their Clients 
into ſuch Circumſtances, as prove fitſt fatal to 
them, and then to themſelves; who by thus ſacri- 
ficing their honeſt Clients, loſe their own Repu- 
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tation, and, if I may be allowed the. Expreſſion, 
are pointed. at for taking Pains to paint themſclves 
in, their true Colours. 

It is now ſome twenty Years ago Gince. the. Diſ-- 
putes, which at preſent run ſo high, were at firſt 
ſer abroach. I am apt to believe, that the firſt 
Authors of them did not well know what they had 
in View. They ſaw things which gave them Con- 
cern, and they were for having them removed. 
They mentioned this to others, and met with ſuch 
favourable Reception, that they carried their In- 
quiries farther; and in — — thereof, found 

{till new Subjects for Reformation. Theſe they 
. publiſh'd, ſifted and examined; and, as the Com- 
plaints grew, the Party increaſed in Number, 
Weight and Intereſt. Then it was that ſome Per- 
ſons, of great political Parts, threw themſelves into 
this Scale, methodized the Thoughts of theſe 
moody Men, and taught Diſcontent to aim at 
perfecting the Revolution, It has been ſaid, and 
I believe it may be true, That the great Wit who 
modelled this Deſign, truſted the whole of i it only 
with a few, and inſtructed the Publick but by 
Piece-meal. In this he ated with due Care and. 
Caution, and with, greater Reſpect to his own 
Safety tan he ſhew'd-on. another Occaſion, when 
either the Vigour of his Youth, or an oyer-rating 
of his own Power, led him to believe, that what- 
ever he projected, muſt be void of Peril at leaſt, 
if not attended wii Sueceſa. His Miſcarriage then, 
made him more prudent now ; and to the Coolneſs 


of his Behaviour, in this Management, we owe. 


that extraordinary Heat with which he inſpired his 
Diſciples, and with which they are ſtill like to 
glow, ſo long as AE have his Deter upon 
Parties amongſt them. 1 
This celebrated Piece, like wall other celebrated . 
Faser, hath hag very different Fates, Some my; 
IA 
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cry'd it up to the Skies; others have fanſied it 
fetch'd from the Depth of Hell. A certain Au- 
thor ſays, It has been read with Horror and 
* Amazement ; that ſo beautiful a Compoſition 
© fhould contain the deepeſt and blackeſt Deſigns 
< againſt his Fellow-creatures, that were ever 
* contrived by an apoſtate Politician.” One Set 
of Men, indeed, regard it as a political Bible; while, 
to others, it ſeems no better than the Koran. In 
ſhort, there are who think it a Palladium; and 
there are who believe it a Trojan Horſe : All agree, 
however, that it is extremely well written; that 
there is Spirit, Argument, and fine Language, in 
this Performance; but ſtill the Doubt remains, 
Whether it came from a real Angel, or from one 
transformed into an Angel of Light. This is the 
Diſpute which we ſhall endeavour to clear. It is 
a Rule given us, by an infallible Judge of Men 
and Things; infallible, I ſay, in the Opinion of 
Proteſtants, as well as Papiſts ; That the Tree is to 
be known by the Fruit; and therefore my Rule of 
Judging, in this reſpeR, is, That the Merit of the 
Book may be beſt ſettled from its DoQrines. If, 
therefore, theſe are right; if they are conſiſtent 
with our Conſtitution ; if they tend to promote 
Liberty, to preſerve Property, and to keep ſtrictly 
united, our Sovereign and his People ; why then 
the Diſſertation ought to be agreeable to all Par- 
ties; if otherwiſe, to none. But, previous to the 
ſtating the Doctrine contained in this Book, it will 
be neceſſary to ſay ſomething of the late Revolu- 
tion: For the illuſtrious Author makes that the 
Baſis of all his Reaſonings, as ſhall be fully prov'd 
hereafter :: Whence it follows, that to underſtand 
them, we muſt have a true Notion of this. We 
muſt know what the Revolution was ; how it came 
about; and what was propos'd thereby: After which, 
it will be the leſs difficult to form a true and —_— | 
udg- 
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Judgment on the Diſſertation 8 Parties, or, in 
other Words, on the Merits of the preſent Oppo- 
ſition, on the Patriotiſm of the preſent Times, and 
what is like to be the Fate of our Country. 
Buy the Word Revolution, taken in a natural Senſe, 
we mean a total Change; and when taken in a poli- 
tical or hiſtorical Senſe, we mean that Change, that 
great Change, that was made here in 1688. Now to 
underſtand what this Change was, we muſt remem- 
ber, that King James II. retiring out of the King- 
dom, the Convention then fitting, and aCting as the 
ſupreme Authority, declared this Retreat to be an 
Abdication, a deſerting of his Throne, which they 
voted to be empty, and at the ſame time invited 
William and Mary, Prince and Princeſs of Orange, 
to fill it. They accepting this Invitation, became 
iſ 90g Queen; and were as ſuch acknowledged, 
by the Names of King Milliam III. and Queen 
Mary II. Such was the Revolution. This was 
effected, firft, by the Retreat of King James; 
ſecondly, by the Declaration of the Convention ; and, 
thirdly, by the Acceptation of King William and 
Queen Mary, Now, as to the End propoſed, it 
was, in thoſe Days, underſtood to be the Reſet- 
tlement of the Government. It muſt be ſo under- 
ſtood: - For the Vote of Abdication is a clear and 
indubitable Proof, that it was the Opinion of the 
Convention, that the executive Part of the Go- 
vernment could not be legally executed, becauſe 
the Throne was empty; and for the ſake of afford- 
ing Protection to the People, as well as of doing 
Juſtice to the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, they 
called them to the Succeſſion of the Crown; and 
this Point once ſettled, the new King and Queen, 
by virtue of their Prerogative, called Parliaments 
for the future, enacted Laws, and did all other 
things that Sovereigns might do heretofore. And 
therefore their putting the Wheel of Government 


again 


[8] 

again into Motion, ſeems'to have been the End of 
calling their Zighneſſes to the Enjoyment of the 
Crown, and conſequently the great End of the 
Revolution iS Boom, 

_- Moſt true it is, that the Expedition of the 
Prince of Orange was undertaken at the Requeſt of 
the Nation; and that, after he became King, many 
things were done for ſecuring the Liberties of the 
Angle People. The Author of the Diſſertation 
upon Parties is of Opinion, that, at the Revolu - 
tion, we had not only a new King, but a new 
Conſtitution. He ſtates this very clearly, p. 164. 
in the firſt Octavo Edition; and there tells us, 
That the Inſtitution of a King of Britain is plainly 
conditional; and that he may forfeit his Right to 
Allegiance, as undeniably and as effectually, as 
the Subject may forfeit his Right to Protection. 
This is his great Poſition; and the next Thing 
he inſiſts upon is, That though there was a new 
Conſtitution begun at the Revolution, yet it is not 
finiſhed yet. The Body of the Structure is indeed 
completed; but it ſtill ſtands in need of ſeveral 
Additions e which it muſt owe, it ſeems, to our 
Care. This was a Task left to future Patriots to 
perform: A ſacred Truſt repoſed in them, which 
they are not to neglect. And the main Intent of 
this celebrated Work is to put them in mind of 
this Truſt, to point out the Means of executing it, 
and to prevent their languiſhing in the Diſcharge of 
ſo glorious a Labour. Here lies the Merit of that 
Performance ; and this is the true Reaſon why it 
is ſo much . applauded, ſo warmly recommended, 
and ſo ſtrictly followed, by his Aﬀociates. 
According to the Plan of this illuſtrious Author, 
Patriots are a kind of political Architects, who 
have a Right, at all Times, to ſurvey the Conſti- 
tution; and ifthey find, or conceive they find, 4 | 
thing amiſs therein, they are immediately, mw 
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the Aſſiſtance of the People to mend it. When 
we conſider things in this Light, we cannot but 
{ee that here is Proviſion made for a perpetual 
Succeſſion of Patriots, and perpetual Employment 
found for them. They are to act as Curators for 
the People, unleſs at any time the People ſhould 
be wiſe enough to act for themſelves, and there to 
keep the Power of Kings, and their Miniſters, with- 
in proper Bounds. In purſuance of this Plan, we 
have every Year, ſince the Publication of that 
Book, had ſome Scheme or other offered for pul- 
ling down and rebuilding ſome Part of the Conſti- 
tution, It is true, that none of theſe Schemes 
have been accepted; but that was the Fault of 
thoſe to whom they were propoſed ; nobody can 
ſay the Patriots have been wanting in their Duty. 
If the executive, as well as the inventing Part, 
had depended upon them, we ſhould have ſeen our 
old Conſtitution adorned with many a new Turret 
by this time. But if a Crew of old-faſhion'd Peo- 
ple will not be adviſed, if they will be fond of 
Inconveniencies merely becauſe they found them 
there when they came; if they will not liſten to 
Men of Taſte, who never ſo much as talk of any 
thing but the Sciences ; why they muſt have their 
own way, and there is no Help for it. Bur ſtill the 
Parriots have this in Reſerve, they may continue 
either drawing up new Schemes, or reviving the 
old; they may ſhew theſe to all Perſons of Pene- 
tration, point out the Abſurdities they would 
remove, the Advantages they weuld procure, and 
the additional Graces theſe Alterations would give 
ro the whole Structure. This they may do, and 
this they have been doing, and with all the Suc- 
ceſs too, that in one Senſe they could deſire: For 
all but the indolent, and the illiterate, all but ſuch as 
are bewitched with the Love of old Cuſtoms, and 
old Buildings, who prefer Eaſe to Elegance, a d 
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Quiet to Politeneſs, are come into their way of 
thinking, and long, from the Bottom of their 

Hearts, to ſee the Changes they would make. 
Theſe Notions are far from being peculiar, 
either to our Age or Country. A Deſire of alter- 
ing the Conſtitution, or, which is the fame thing, 
of changing it for the better, hath ſprung up un- 
der all Conſtitutions, as I ſhall ſhew. The Jewiſh 
Frame of Government was by divine Appoint- 
ment; and perhaps, if Moſes had not told us ſo, 
it might have been gathered by the Light of Rea- 
ſon: Yet neither its Excellence, nor its divine 
Original, preſerved it. Jhere were ſome Men 
deſirous of innovating; theſe Men were abetted 
by the People, and then a Change became neceſ- 
lary : Bur did it laſt long upon this new Model? 
So far from it, that it is not poſſible to ſpecify five 
Years of Quiet, from the Eſtabliſhment of Mon- 
archy, to the Diviſion of the Kingdom, the true 
Cauſe of its Ruin, Among the Greek Republicks 
there were the ſame Emotions, and the whole 
Face of Things frequently changed, as the Conſti- 
tutions of particular States were in a perpetual 
Fluctuation. Athens, was firſt an abſolute Mon- 
archy, then a limited one, afterwards a. Tyranny, 
and at laſt a Commonwealth. Lacedemon allo al- 
tered. her Form of Government more than once; 
and yet, what is ſtill more extraordinary, one of 
the great Motives to the Peleponneſiau War, was 
the Deſire that each of theſe two States had to 
eſtabliſh its then Form of Rule in all other Places; 
which was as plainly political Enthuſiaſm, as the 
Expeditions to Paleſtine were the Effects of an En- 
thuſiaſm of another Nature. Nor could we eaſily 
credit theſe Facts, if we had not in our own Time 
Men of ſuch ſublime Notions, as to. think we 
might juſtly make War on the French, till they 
agreed to make their Parliaments like ours. The 
| Romans 
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Romans had the ſame Notions; they were ſome- 
times delighted with one Form of Government, 
and ſometimes with another. But I think one 
thing is certain, that Hiſtorians have agreed to 
repreſent thoſe Men as Patriots, who were for a 
Change. A modeſt Man would be hard put to it 
to diſtinguiſh, whether Marius or Sylla, Cæſar or 
Pompey, were the honeſteſt Men. But an impu- 
dent Fellow would perhaps come as near the 
Truth, tho' he might be wide of good Manners, 
in ſaying they were all Rognes alike, and that the 
were very lucky in finding ſo many thouſand Fools 
who thought them otherwiſe, and who took their 
bare Words, that cutting Throats was the Wa 
to publick Peace; and plundering each other's 
Houſes, the Means of preſerving Property. 

While theſe Stories are his. at School, while 
the ſetting them in a clear Light ss the Buſineſs of 
an Hiſtorian, and the writing Commentaries upon 
them as Machiavel did, is ſufficient to make a Man 
a Politician, Inquiries of this Sort will be of more 
Importance, and come much nearer our own Con- 
cerns, than moſt Men may imagine : For if a Lad, 
till grown to fixteen Years of Age, be taught to 
admire a Commonwealth; if Men of tolerable Parts 
read the Greek and Latin Claſſicks in Preference 
to all other Books ; and if in all Diſputes about 
Government, we receive Quotations from them as 
Oracles ; then our frequent Uneaſineſſes may with- 
our Difficulty be accounted for, tho' it may remain 
a Point of great Intricacy to determine the proper 
Mode of Cure. Men imitate whom they admire, 
not thoſe whom they contemn ; and where a reſt- 
leſs, ſtirring, and turbulent Temper conſtitutes an 
heroick Diſpoſition, Quiet and Induſtry will be 
rarely found. 

If we apply theſe Principles to the Conduct of 
our own Nation, we ſhall find new Evidence of 
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their Truth. Theſe Sort of Studies grew faſhion- 


able in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, but not till 
ſhe was thoroughly ſeated in the Throne, till ſhe 
had acquired a great Reputation, and a very exten- 
five Authority. After her Demiſe, haranguing 
became faſhionable ; her Succeſſor delighted in 
Speeches and Proclamations, and this made the 


Growth of the faſhionable Learning very quick ; 


ſo that by the next Reign, we had gained much 
in Eloquence, tho' we had loſt as much in Quiet. 
In King Charles's Parliaments, Speaking was more 
minded than Acting ; and while the Court Party 
purſued their darling Point of eſtabliſhing the Re- 
ctitude of arbitrary Power in Speculation, which 
was vehemently, as well as juſtly, oppoſed by the 
true Patriots, and the oppoſite Scheme ſet up and 
fiercely maintained by thoſe who called themſelves 
ſo, the People were loſt in the Quarrel, their 
Intereſt neglected, and themſelves ſubjected to 
ſharp Sufferings. The King, liſtening to one Set of 
Diſputants, grew out of Love with Parliaments, 
which for that very Reaſon grew more into the 

20d Graces of thoſe who hated his Proceedings ; 
while the Feeling of the People rendered them 
ſuſceptible of any Impreſſions, and hindered them 
from diſcerning their Errors, till it was too late. 
Often ſince then we have been in the ſame State; 
and by turning publick Aſſemblies into a kind of 
publick Schools, where Debates are more regarded 
than Reſolutions, we have ſeen the Parts of the 
better Sort of our Countrymen highly improved, 
while the Condition of the lower Sort of People 
grew daily worſe and worſe. But from Generals 


Jet us deſcend once again to Particulars. 


The firſt great Point in Diſpute between the 
Parties, which at preſent divide us, is the Duration 


of Parliaments. Some think that ſeptenuial Parlia- 


ments are moſt wholſome, and theſe have the pre- 
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ſent Conſtitution on their Side. Others are for 
triennual or annual Parliaments, and theſe, ſay 
they, have the People on their Side. This is a 
Point neither Party inclines to give up, and of 
Conſequence, this is one of the Points which ſerves 
to perpetuate Party Spirit and Prejudice, | 
The celebrated Author of the Diſſertation upon 
Parties, is very clear in this Point. He makes our 
having triennial Parliaments, one great End of 
the Revolution; yet I think there was a Law for 
triennial Parliaments in the Reign of King Charles I. 
and I have ſeen a Declaration of King James II. 
after his Abdication, wherein, among other Pro- 
miſes made to the People of England, there is one 
relating to Parliaments. 'Thus it is evident, take 
what Steps you will, there may be Grievances, or 
pretended Grievances, upon this Head, It was 
after the Revolution, that triennial Parliaments 
were ſettled, The ſame Authority afterwards ſet- 
tled /eptennial Parliaments ; and this Authority muſt 
reſettle triennial ones, if ever we have them All 
Parties therefore muſt agree in this, that the Dura- 
tion of Parliament, as ſettled by Parliament, is 
legal, that is to fay, it is as legal as any other Law 
to which the Submiſſion of every Subject is 
required ; otherwiſe we never were right, nor ever 
can be fo. Such therefore as would perſuade us, 
that the People have ſome indefeaſible Right to 
triennial or annual Parliaments, they only do it 

to deceive and delude their Fellow- ſubjects, to 
ſerve their own private Ends and Purpoſes. If we 
follow ſuch airy Notions, we ſhall in time run into 
very miry Paths, and Confuſion, As the King 
cannot violate the Conſtitution on his ſide, fo the 
People cannot violate it on theirs. As a Miniſter 
would deſerve to loſe his Head, who ſhould aſſert any 
Right in the Crown to continue a Parliament con- 
trary to the preſent Eſtabliſhment, ſo a Man richly 
deſerves 


[14] 
deſerves the ignominious Death of being hang'd, 
who would put the People upon acting contrary to 
that Eſtabliſhment, upon his bare Suggeſtion, that 
it might be for their Good. Neither is the Con- 
ſequence of this Queſtion ſo great as that of an- 
other, which is ſeldom asked; viz. Why Men are 
more concerned to vindicate their {peculative No- 


tions about Government in Parliament, than to do 


the Nation's Buſineſs? Rome was beſt governed 
when her Senators made the worſt Speeches. The 
Harangues in Saluſt are very fine, but the Romans 
were very miſcrable when they were made. We 
ought to eſtimate Parliaments by the Acts, and 
not by the Speeches made in them ; and when we 
cenſure or commend a Seffions, we ſhould do it 
from the Sratute Book, rather than from the Maga- 
Zines. I ſay this as an Engliſhman, and a Friend 
to the People, not as a Patriot ; for that is a loſt 
Word. It is gone over to Cavalier and Round- 
bead, and twenty other Denominations, which 
ſound well in the Mouth, ring pleaſantly in the 
Ear, but ſignify nobody knows what, becauſe with 
different People they have different Significations. 
When the Matter I have hinted at is duly 
minded, when Things are more heeded than Words, 
and thoſe who repreſent the People, manifeſt their 


kind Intentions towards them by doing them Good, 
then it will be ſaſe to revive the old Queſtion, 


Whether triennial or ſeptennial Parliaments be pre- 
ferable? For then Gentlemen will be diſpoſed to 
enter into the Merits of the thing, rather than 
amuſe themſelves with plauſible Diſputes. This 
was the Method in Rome, while the Majority of 
the Romans kept their Wits ; when the Agitation 
of any political Point begat Tumult and Faction, 
why then the Diſpute was laid afide, till the Minds 
of Men were cool, and in a more proper 'Temper 
for deciding. But when frequent FaQions had 

| _ diſordered 
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diſordered the firſt Principles of Government, as 
frequent Diſeaſes will break the beſt Conſtitution, 
then this Method was left off, and L necd not ſay 
what enſued, Dun e de to 
The candid Reader, I am ſure, will obſerve, 
that I act upon my own Principles, and do not 
offer any Sentiments on the Duration of Parlia- 
ments at all. This too, I think, is acting like an 
Engliſhman; for, whatever other People may think, 
every true Engliſuman will find, that there are 
Things of much greater Moment to him, than poli- 
tical Diſputes. But if we go on as we have for 
ſome Years paſt, this will not be the Caſe. L am 
now going to open a great Myſtery; and accord 
ing to what I have laid down in the Beginning of 
this Piece, I. doubt not of a good Reception; 
which is, That political Diſputes will then be every 
private Man's Buſineſs. Our Welfare will then no 
longer depend either on Induſtry or on Trade, but 
on the Prevalence of one Party. What a mighty 
Figure do the Athenians make in the Writings of 
Herodotus and Thucydides, when they gave Laws 
to Greece, and Examples to Mankind? And what 
a ſtrange Figure do the ſame People make in the 
Writings of St. Luke, wherein they are repreſented 
as buſ in nothing but bearing of News, in asking 
aud in reſolving Dueſtions, Heretofore there were 
not a dozen People in this great City intereſted in . 
publick Papers, and now there are Hundreds: 
What is the Conſequence? Why, in thoſe Days; 
we had plain ſimple Facts delivered in few Words 
and now we have abundance. of fine Writing, and 
hardly any Facts at all. Many a Man now fubfiſts 
by the Diſputes in Being: He can tell what De- 
bate bought him a. Suit of Cloaths, and by what 
national Point he carried his laſt new Periwig. What 
if this ſhould become general? Of old Britons, we 
ſhould become new Atbenians. I do not fay this 
to 
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to wound particular Perſons, or to turn any Set of 
Men into Ridicule ; but I fay it to prevent ſuch 
Scribblers from turning their Country to a Scene 
of Confuſion, and ſetting honeſt People together 
by the Ears. We are viſibly leſs careful, and leſs 
induſtrious, than our Forefathers ; and where's 
the Wonder of it? Have we not twenty new Di- 
_ verſions ſet up to debauch our Minds? And half 
a ſcore new Papers to diſtrat our Heads? Is 
there a Tradeſman, by reading all the News-pa- 
pers at the Coffee-houſe, and by Arguments held 
there, who is not ſelf-convinced that he ought to 
be employed in amending Affairs of State? And 
are not the Apprentices, and Maid- ſervants, all 
Politicians, by the Aſſiſtance of the Farthing and 
Halfpenny Poſts, as well as Lawyers Clerks, and 
other Juniors, who take upon them to cenſure the 
Legiſlature? Courtiers impute this to the licen- 
tious Writings of the Malecontents; the Malecon- 
tents throw back the Charge on the Courtiers. 
But the diffuſive Evil gnaws us, while they divert 
themſelves at Shuttlecock. In Politicks, as well a 
natural Caſes, while Doctors differ, the Patient 
dies. I can ſcarce command my Pen to write, that 
this is our Caſe! e | 
Next to Parliaments, the Power of the Sword is 
a capital Point. Thoſe who ſent Cæſar from Rome, 
were wiſe; but their Wiſdom did not ſeem to 
ſerve them, when they left. him the ſupreme Com- 
mand in Gaul. We know very well, that the long 
Continuance, and various Fortune, of thoſe called 
the Barons Mars, were entirely owing to both 
Parties having the Power of the Sword. Our old 
Tenures, though they were intended only to arm 
great Lords in the Service of their Prince, yet by 
the Help of certain Diſtin&ions, they frequently 
ſerved to bring Armies into the Field againſt him. 
Henry VII. found out the Means of redreſſing this 


Miſchief, 
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Miſchief, and of wreſting the 'Sword out- of the 
Barons Hands. Accordingly, in his Son's Time, 
we find Lords heading Inſurrections of the People; 
and ſo things have continued ever ſince ; and ſo 
they muſt ever continue : for, literally, the Sword 
can never be wreſted out of the People's Hands. 
In the Diſputes between King Charles I. and his 
Parliament, the Militia was a ſtrongly conteſted 
Point. The King believed, that if he gave it up, 
he gave up his Authority; and the Parliament were 
perſuaded, that if they had it not, they ſhould not 
ſupport their own. On the Reſtoration, this Poine 
was determined in Favour of the Crown ;. But as 
the ill Uſe the Crown made of this Determination, 
was one of the great Cauſes of the Revolution; 
ſince then a Medium hath been found, whereby 
the Honour of the Crown is ſecured, without en- 
dangering the People; that Force which is neceſ- 
fary to be kept up for the Defence of both, is de- 
pendent upon both. The King raiſes, and the 
People, or the Repreſentatives of the People, may, 
if they pleaſe, disband them. They annually con- 
fider their Neceſſity, and their Nun\ber; they 
judge of both, before they acquieſce in providing 
for their Pay. The King commands theſe Forces; 
but then, as in his civil Capacity, he commands 
for the Benefit of his People; or, in other Words, 
he directs what one Part of his Subjects ſhall do 
for the Good of the Whole, We ſay, the King's 
Forces, as we ſay the King's Laus, and the Kiug's' 
Fudge, But we mean, that they ate the People's. 

aws, and the People's Judges, in another Senſe; 
and in that Senſe the Forces are ſo too. ——_ 

However, the Diſciples of the great Writer Ebave: 
ſd often mention d, think in another way; that is to 
ſay, they think, that even in this reſpect, the King 
has too great Power; they have expreſſed as much, 
more than once, in their Writings; and, which is 
36 D | much 
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much more, they have expreſſed it in their Actions. 
They were once for making the Army one of the 
Eſtates; and they ſtill have it in View to make 
ſome Alteration in this Point; with a View to the 
People's Good, no Doubt. Let I have heard wiſe 
Men doubt, whether, if it took Place, it would 
do Good to the People. I do not pretend to diſ- 
cuſs this Queſtion either; tho' I think it ſome x hat 
clearer than the other, becauſe there is a more evi- 
dent Connection between People and Parliaments, 
than between the People and the Army. But a 
very ill Uſe has been made of this Diſpute : For, in 
the Courſe of it, great Pains has been taken to in- 
fuſe into the People a Hatred of the Army, which 
muſt beget a Hatred in the Army; and I have no 
Inclination to chriſten any of the more remote De- 
ſcendants of Diſcord in this Line. Let them that 
like them, give them Names. Bur ſure I am, that 
to bid People fall our about the Colour of their 
Cloaths, is not reconcilable to Reaſon, Law or 
Goſpel ; nor ſhall I eafily be made believe that ſuch 
Men intend their Country well, as endeavour to 
create ill Blood among their Countrymen. If we 
look upon the Proteſts againſt the Number of 
Forces kept up by Authority of Parliament, and 
compare the Names with the Liſts of general 
Officers in ſubſequent Times, when more Troops 
were kept up, we ſhall find ſuch a Conformity as 
will incline us to doubt, whether thoſe that are cal- 
led Reaſons ought not rather to be ſty led Colours 
of Reaſon. The Fate of a Nation is quite a 
different thing from the Fate of a Party, A Party 
may periſh, and the Nation be ſafe : And therefore 
it is for the ſake of the Nation that I ſometimes 
take the Mask of a Party. We may be talked 
into a Rebellion; but Talking will not alter the 
Nature of a Rebellion; nay, perhaps, while we 
are fighting in Defence of their Opinions, 2 1 
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of theſe fine Folks may alter them of their own Ac- 
cords, and may employ their Eloquence in diſtin- 
guiſhing our Title to a Halter. The People of 
England, and the People who compoſe the Army, 
are the ſame. People; nor is it poſſible, that the 
Army ſhould be brought to fight againſt the Peo- 
ple, unleſs the People and they are firſt eſtranged 
from each other. All true Friends to their Coun- 
try, therefore, will endeavour to prevent this. 
In our laſt civil Wars, the Soldiers of Fortune, on 
the King's Side, and Men of deſperate Fortunes 
on the Parliament's Side, kept up the War. Had 
it not been for this, Brother would not have 
fought againſt: Brother, or Father againſt Son, as 
they actually did. Our Safety conſiſts *in being 
defended by an Army of our Countrymen, com- 
manded by Men of Family and Fortune, and un- 
der the Direction of the Legiflature. Whoever 
attempts to lefſen this Security, by changing the 
Situation of any of the Parties, is an Enemy to the 
People of England, whatever he may pretend. A 
Robber is not an honeſt Man, even if he returns 
what he has ſtolen: And ſo that Perſon is no 
Friend to his Country, who puts things wrong, in 
order to have the Honour of ſetting them right 
again. How juſt this Diſcourſe of mine may ap- 
pear, at the time of its Publication, I cannot tell ; 
but ſure I am, that if it had been publiſnh'd juſt 
a hundred Years ago, it might have prevented a. 
great deal of Bloodſhed. For then 'Thouſands of 
ſober People acted as if they had been mad; and 
ſome of their Deſcendants, 2 ought I know, may, 
at this Day, be in the ſame Diſpoſition. 
There is a third Point, which muſt not be for- 
gotten, and that is, the Revenue of the Crown. 
It muſt be owned, that there is a great Difference 
between the preſent Revenue of the Crown, and 
the Revenue of the Ciown in former Times. In 
D 2 ancient 
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ancient 'T mes, there was a great Eſtate belonging 
to the Crown, of which little now remains. There 
were many Tenures, very beneficial to the Crown, - 
which are now taken away ; and there were various 
Rights veſted in the Crown, which have been ſince 
diſgoſed of. Thus the old Revenue of the Crown, 
which was hereditary, was loſt; and in lieu there- 
of, certain Grants, of a determin'd Value, were 
made by Parliament; and theſe Grants have been 
regulated according to the Circumſtances of Times, 
and of the Royal Families. But, by the way, as 
the Civil Liſt is granted to the King by his Peo- 
ple, ſo a great Part of it is expended for their 
immediate Service; And though it is, properly 
enough, called the Royal Revenue ; yet it is, as 
properly, a Revenue aſſign d for the Support of 
the executive Part of Government. Every body 
knows, that the great Officers of State are called 
the People's Servants, as well as the King's. And 
is there any Hardſhip that the People ſhould pay 
their Servants Wages? As to the remaining Part 
of the Civil Liſt, it is granted for the Maintenance 
of the Royal Dignity, according to the Royal 
Diſcretion z which is no more than is done in Po- 
land, where the People are by no means famous 
for any extravagant Acts of Loyalty; though they 
are ſeldom known to grudge a King his Revenue, 
provided he is content with that. They know, 
and every body muſt know, that if the Regal Dig- 
nity be not ſupported, the Inconveniences, even 
to the People, will be greater than if it was; 
wherefore a Settlement, in this reſpect, is equally 
neceſſary and expedient; neeeſſary, becauſe the 
executive Part of Government, which chiefly con- 
cerns the People, could not be carried on without 
it; and expedient, becauſe a Monarchy would nei- 
ther be ſafe nor honourable, which had a narrow 
or precarious Revenue. : Os 
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Such as have expreſſed a Diſſatilfaction, with 
reſpect to the preſent Civil Liſt, have ſuggeſted 
two Dangers therefrom. The one, The King's 
becoming arbitrary; the other, The corrupting of 
the People. Now I pretend not to ſubvert this 
Opinion; but I ſay, that, for the preſent, ſuch 
Diſputes would be better waved; and that for 
theſe two Reaſons : Firſt, Becauſe ſtreightening the 
King in his Revenue is, in its Nature, as dan- 
gerous, and, in Appearance, more likely to pro- 
duce very ill Effects: So that, to avoid Scylla, we 
might run upon Charybdis. And, Secondly, Setting 
up ſuch Pretenſions to the eſtabliſhed Rights of the 
Crown, is unſettling our Conſtitution ; and might 
beget, in ſome future Prince, a Deſire of being 
arbitrary, that he might be ſafe. There is a Time 
when ſuch Inquiries are proper; and then I am 
for making them fairly and candidly : But when 
this Time is paſt, I am afraid of the Conſe 
of ſuch extraordinary Inquiries; and I am the 
more fo, becauſe I do not fee any extraordinary 
good Effects they can have. In the mean time, 
Diſcourſes of this kind ſerve to alarm and diſturb 
the People; who cannot be half ſo much hurt by 
any Error made in the Grant of the Civil Lift, as 
by turning their Heads, by political 'Scarecrows, 
and making them forget their private Buſineſs, un- 
der Pretence of looking after that of the Pablick ; 
which, however, is ſeldom much the better for 
ſuch ſort of Inquiries. Without mentioning any 
more Reaſons, I think I may ſafely conclude, that 
a Man who has nothing more at Heart than the 
general Good of himſelf and his Countrymen, will 
think, that, as things now ſtand, this matter is not 
fit for a popular Debate. 

To enter upon other Heads of Inquiry, is need- 
leſs for the preſent ; for evident it is, that theſe 
three have kept Men in a continual Ferment for 
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many Years, and are like to keep them ſo for many 
Years longer, unleſs they ſhall be wiſe enough to 
| perceive, that it is our Intereſt to let them reſt for 
a Time, and to betake ourſelves to what more im- 
mediarely concerns us. But it may be, perhaps, 
asked, What can more immediately concern us? 
Fair and ſoſtly. An Anſwer ſhall be given to this 
in due 1ime. At preſent I muſt inſiſt on this 
Matter a little farther. 'That Parliaments ſhould 
be frequent and free, is undoubtedly a Point of 
the greateſt Conſequence. That the People ſhould 
not be govern'd by a military Force, or be aw'd, 
like the Turks, by Janizaries, is of the utmoſt 
Conſequence. That a juſt Proportion ſhould. be 
ſettled between the Royal Revenue, and the In- 
come of the Nation, is moſt juſt and reaſonable. 
The Patriots, therefore, who take a great deal of 
Pains in explaining theſe Things, in amplifying and 
adorning them, do not make them more evident at 
all to Perſons of Conſideration and good Senſe; 
but by endeavouring to repreſent the Means of ſet- 
tling theſe Points in ſuch a Light, as renders them 
inconſiſtent with the Conſtitution, they leave us 
no other Choice, than Diſtraction or Rebellion; 
and really I am for adviſing the People to nei- 
1 ther. It is true, it has been intimated, that if 
5 ſome People were in Power, they would make all 
things wear a new Face. I cannot tell, but that 
+ it might be ſo; but I do not think the People 
i have either Right or Reaſon to force theſe People 
into Places; nor do I think it expedient, becauſe 
the ſame Ends may be attained an eafier, a more 
certain, and much fafer way; and the Conſi- 
deration of this I look upon as a Matter of the 
reateſt Importance; and therefore in ſtating it, I 
preſume, I ſhall fully anſwer the before-mentioned 


Queſtion. 
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In Times paſt, I mean in Times eſpecially fince 
the Reformation, the two great Points the People 
had in View, were civil and religious Liberty. 
The great Queen Elizabeth had carried the Prero- 
gative very high, without talking of it, and under 
Pretence of doing all Things for the People's Ser- 
vice. She did this chiefly in virtue of her Parſi- 
mony. For the common People meaſure the 
Worth of a Government by the Lightneſs of the 
Loads laid upon them. Her Succefſors, by their 
too great Indulgence to Favourites, put themſelves 
under a Neceſſity of ſtretching their Prerogative, 
and of avowing all their Acts of Power; which 
took from the People Hope, as well as their Mo- 
ney. If they complain'd, they ſuffer'd ſeverely 
in thoſe Courts where they ought to have met 
with Protection ; and it was cafier, in the Star- 
chamber, to eſcape from a Proſecution for an evil 
Act committed, than for a raſh Expreſſion, tho 
ſpoken on the utmoſt Provocation. All who have 
read the Engliſh Hiſtory know, that it was a 
Senſe of theſe Miſchiefs which enabled the Parli- 
ament to carry on their War, with Succeſs, againſt 
the King; and that it was the extravagant Demands: 
of Power, made by King James II. which loſt 
him the Confidence of his People. On the other 
hand, from the Reformation: to. the Revolution, 
we were never free from religious Diſcords. Queen 
Elizabeth hang d Puritans; King James wrote 
againſt them, and perſecuted them: Under King 
Charles the Church was triumphant, and the Di- 
ſenters miſerable. During the Interregnum the 
Church was perſecuted; on the Reſtoration, Church- 
men perſecuted in their Turns. James II. taught 
the Church and the Diſſenters to unite, by putting 
them both in Danger. Now what can we ſuppoſe 
our Anceſtors, who lived in thoſe Times, would 
have deſired more, than to ſee themſelves _ 
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from the Rod of Prerogative, and eccleſiaſtick 
Scourges? They were far from diſliking the Corr- 
ſtitution, from contemning the Laws, or hating 
their Miniſters; and they were much farther ſtill 
from Impiety and Irreligion. We cannot there- 
fore imagine, that they propoſed any thing further 
to themielves, than living every Man under his 
own Vine, and under his own Fig-tree, with the 
happy Privilege of worſhipping God according to 
the Dictates of their Conſciences, in Spirit and in 
Truth, the way which he has declared to be ac» 
ceptable to him. 

Now this that our Fathers hoped, we actually 
enjoy; and we not only owe it to ourſelves, and 
to our Poſterity, but we likewiſe owe it to the 
Cauſe of Religion, of Virtue and Liberty, to 
make a right Uſe of this Bleffing, and not to give 
injurious Senſes to Words ſacred in the Mouths 
of our Anceſtors, F muſt ſpeak plainly; we muſt 
cautiouſly diſtinguiſh between Liberty and Lieenti- 
ouſneſs; a Freedom from the arbitrary Power of 
Man, and the ſetting at nought the neceſſary Au- 
thority of the Law. It was the former, for which 
our good old Patriots wiſh'd, wrote, and warred, 
vill not ſay the latter was the Object of their 
Hatred; becauſe I doubt whether ever it was the 
Object of their Thoughts. They were Men of 
too much Senſe and Virtue, to ſuſpect that any 
of their Poſterity ſhould be Beaſts enough to miſ-. 
take ſavage Wildneſs for human Liberty. On 
the other hand, we muſt conſtantly diſtinguiſn be- 
tween religious Freedom, and being free from all 
Religion. We muſt remember what extraordi- 
nary Things we have ſanctified with the Name of 
the Proteſtant Cauſe, and have a juſt Fear of giv- 
ing the World room to ſuſpect, that we are, at Bot- 
tom, worſe Proteſtants than we would ſeem. That 
noble Badge of our Religion ſiguifies * 

again 
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againſt the Errors of Popery, not againſt the Eſ- 
ſentials of Chriſtianity: And if, after fighting ſo 
long againſt the Tyranny of Men in Religion, we 
ſhould ever think of excluding the ſacred Autho- 
rity of God, to follow our own Chimeras, Expe- 
rience would quickly teach us, that Irreligion, Su- 
perſtition and Slavery, how remote ſoever we may 
think them, are really contiguous to each other ; a 
Diſcovery which might come too late for a Re- 
medy. | 

The true Method, therefore, of anſwering the 
Ends of the Revolution, is to return to thoſe Sen- 
timents, on which the Revolution was grounded ; 
that is, to reſume our ancient Reſpect and Vene- 
ration for the Laws, and our hearty and ſincere 
Zeal for the Proteſtant Religion. This would 
baniſh the Corruption, which, though it is de- 
claimed againſt by all Parties, is, by all Parties, 
encouraged, It would bring back Sobriety, In- 
duſtry, and publick Spirit, which formerly flou- 
riſh'd amongſt us, and which have been depreciated, 
and, in a manner, excluded, by falſe Notions of 
Liberty and Politeneſs. It is in vain to expect 
ſuch a Reformation, either from the Influence of 
the Government, or from the Acts of the Legiſ- 
lature. It muſt come from ourſelves, from a 
thorough Conviction of the Miſchiefs and Miſeries 
induced by lighting Laws human and divine. If 
the Government ſhould interpoſe, a Diſpoſition to 
check Vice would immediately be called, A Deſign 
to deftroy Freedom; and the People would be en- 
couraged to arm in Defence of their Follies, as 
they were to mob in the Cauſe of Gin. To expect 
any thing from the Legiſlature, before a Spirit of 
Reformation becomes general, muſt flow from want 
of Penetration. The Repreſentatives of a People 
will reſemble the People they repreſent. This then 
is that ſhort, that certain, that eaſy Method, which 
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I propoſed, and which can alone anſwer the End. 
It is ſhort, becauſe it depends upon us to let it 
take Place: It is certain, becauſe no Power can 
hinder it: It is eaſy, for it reſts upon our Will. I 
ſhall carry this ſtil] farther, and ſhew, that ſuch a 
general Diſpoſition in the People of Britain would 
{er aſide thoſe three Queſtions, which have ſo long 
perplexed us, and which are as likely to perplex us 
a8 ever. 

For, firſt, with reſpect to Parliaments: If the. 
Body of Electors were but Men of Probity, and 
thoroughly in their Senſes, they would fo order 
their Choice, that jt would depend upon them- 
ſelves, whether they ſhould have annual, triennial, 
or ſeptennial Parliaments. If Faction were extinct, 
all Queſtions on this Head muſt ceaſe : And while 
Faction continues, they never will, A Man who 
encourages Diſcord, Party Prejudice, and private. 
Dependence, in his own Election, may give him- 
for Airs of Patriotiſm in the Houſe, and talk 
either for or againſt ſeptennial Parliaments, as his 
Intereſts lead him: But at the Bottom, he muſt 

be fenfible, that his own Conduct would make 
annual Parliaments the greateſt Grievance ; and 


. where there is no Conformity between the Tongue 


and the Heart, a Man is like to do his Co 
but little Service. But if, laying afide all Inflo- 
ence, Men of Fortune would rely on the Affecti- 
ons of their Countrymen, or their Countrymen 
would have Spirit enough to think Obedience due 
only to God and the Conſtitution, the Reaſon of 
the ſeptemial Act would ceaſe, and it would be 
repealed, not as a Grievance, but as a Reſtriction 
nom become uſeleſs. | 
The ſame Thing would neceſſarily happen with 
reſpect to the Army. A Spirit of Sobriety and 
Religion, if it once appeared in the Nation, would 
quickly diffuſe itleli : —_— them. There is nothing 
| immoral 
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immoral in the Profeſſion of Arms; nor are Sol- 
diers, properly conſider d, the leaſt uſeſul Mem- 
bers to Society. But let us admit it might be 
otherwiſe: A ſober, religious and free People can 
never be awed by an Army. We ſee this expe- 
rimentally in the Swiſs, who are formidable, even 
to the moſt Powerful of their Neighbours, not 
becauſe they are numerous, but becauſe they are 
free and brave ; which is the Conſequence of. their 
being untainted with our a/amode Notions. In ſhort, 
a Spirit of Virtue and Induſtry would make a great 
Part of the Army needleſs, and rid us of all Ap- 
prehenſions of the Remainder : Whereas, if we 
grow more and more licentious, Tumults and Se: 
ditions will neceflarily be more frequent. 'This 
will ſhew the Neceſſity of Soldiers in a ſtronger 
Light; bring the civil Authority under too great 
a Dependence on the military Arm, and thereby 
endanger that Liberty, which our Fathers trant- 
mitted to us, and which we pretend to be fo 
fond of. | | 
As to the King's Revenue again, it would not 
be dangerous, how much ſoever miſtaken in Pro- 
portion; becauſe it would want ptgper Subjects to 
work upon. For though it be true, that univerſal 
Virtue is not to be expected; yet if a few only 
are corrupted, they will be conſidered in the Light 
of Minjens ; and ſuch our Engliſh Hiſtory ſhews 
to have been much more dangerous to their Ma- 
ſters, than to bis Subjects. Beſides, we ſhould, in 
this Caſe, be ſure of having this Matter ſet right 
the next Opportunity ; which would be ſufficient 
to quiet the Minds of all prudent and well- meaning 
Men. te | 
I am very. ſenſible, that Schemes of this Sort may 
ſeem chimerical; and that our modern Politicians 
will ſtyle all Exhortations of this Caſt, empty De- 
clamations, flowing from a Spirit of political Me- 
E 2 thodiſm. 
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thodiſm. But, by their Leave, Ridicule in this 
Caſe will not do the Turn: If this Scheme is im- 
practicable, let them ſhew us one that is not ſo; 
otherwiſe they will make Amendment a thing im- 
practicable ; and conſequently the beſt thing we 
can do is, to continue quietly as we are. Now, 
for any Methods they have offer d for theſe twenty 
Years, they have certainly been utterly impracti- 
cable. I do nat fay this, becauſe they have been 
rejected in a certain Place; but becauſe they have 
produced no Effects upon themſelves. If the 
Principles they promote had any real Efficacy, we 
ſhould ſee it in their Practice. In religious Mat- 
ters, we ſuſpect the Man of Hypocriſy, who leads 
an ill Life with a good Creed. Now I ſee no 
Reaſon why this ſhould not hold in Politicks, or 
why we ſhould take a Man's Word, that he is a 
Patriot in Contradiction to his Behaviour. A Man 
out of Power, may expreſs his Patriotiſm as well 
as if he was in; he may live much upon his Eſtate 
ſhew great Kindneſs to his Tenants ; promote the 
Welfare of a neighbouring Town; contribute to 
publick Works; diſcourage Immorality and Vice, 
and ſhew an abſolute Diſintereſtedneſs where-ever 
his Property obliges him to meddle with EleCtions, 
or other publick Affairs. The true Patriot will ſhew 


his Principles in this manner; and the falſe one 


will ſhew his want of them. If, therefore, all the 
ſtrong Things that have been ſaid and written in 
Support of what, of late Years, have been ſtyled 
Patriot Principles, no Spirit has appear'd conform- 
able to ſuch Principles, in the Actions of - thoſe 
who pretended to them; then may it be fairly 
concluded, that their Scheme is impracticable. I 
will now prove, that mine is not ſo enthuſiaſtick, 
or ſo little to be expected ever to take place, as 
they would repreſent ſ. 
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We obſerve, in private Men, that if they who 
have good Senſe, are capable of thinking ſeri- 
ouſly at Times, they never fail to get the better of 
their Paſſions at laſt ; though they may be hurried 
into great Inconveniences by them for a Time. 
The ſame may be obſerv'd of whole Nations; 
They act according to their Prejudices, and in 
ſpite of all the good Advice that can be given 
them for a certain Space ; and then Experience 
having convinced them of their Error, they fail 
not of changing their Conduct, and applying to 
their true Intereſts. There are many Inſtances, in 
the Greek and Roman Hiſtories, of this ; but with- 
out aſcending ſo high, we need only remark, that 
though never any Nation acted more enthuſiaſti- 
cally than the French, in the Days of the League; 
yet, in the Space of a few Years, their Sentiments 
were generally changed; and the Death of 
Henry IV. was as much lamented, as his Acceſſion 
had been oppoſed. Our own Chronicles afford 
many Teſtimonies of the ſame 'Thing ; ſo many, 
that it would be tedious to repeat them. If there- 
fore Reaſon teaches us, that a wiſe and thinking 
People, as the Engliſb have always been reputed, 
may be expected, on a View of the Evils brought 
upon chemſelves by the Indulgence of a petulant 
Party Spirit, to drop this manner of Acting, and 
endeavour, by their future Prudence, to remedy 
the Miſtakes they formerly fell into: And if Ex- 
perience likewiſe demonſtrates that, in former 
Times, they have done this, Why are the Schemes 
I offer to be look d on either enthuſiaſtick or im- 
practicable? Is not this groſly inſulting the Engliſh 
Nation? Is it not treating them as a Crew 
abandon'd People, capable of any ſort of Miſchief 
for the preſent, and incapable of Amendment for 
the future ? Shall we eſteem ſuch Writers Patriots, 
as paint their Countrymen in theſe Colours ? | 
Mes 5 In 
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In the Papers or Pamphlets written to fav6ur 
the Intereſts of a certain Set of Men, we may 
meet with a Multitude of Circumſtances relating 
to-the Miſchiefs which within theſe few Years have 
fallen upon our Country; and tho' it cannot be 

deny d, that there is a large Meaſure of Falſhood 
and Exaggeration in theſe Repreſentations, yet it 
muſt likewiſe be owned, that there are many 
Truths. Now if theſe Truths were ſet in a clear 
and plain Light, if the People of Britain were 
honeſtly and candidly told what their real Grie- 
vances are, and whence they have ſprung, I think 
I may fairly ſay, that they would have Senſe 
enough to receive ſuch a Report, and to make a 
proper Uſe of it. Something of this Sort there was 
done at the Revolution; and in order to have an 
Idea of ſuch a Repreſentation as I have mention- 
ed, we need only read over the Claim of Rights, 
and we ſhall there fee a Precedent for reſettling at 
any Time the Minds of the People, and reſtoring 
whatſoever is diſordered in the Frame of our Con- 
ſtitution. But, previous to any thing of this Sort, 
Party Spirit muſt ſome way or other be extin- 
guiſhed, and the Nation in general muſt be, as it 
then was, inclined to come at Truth, and not to 
receive, on the Credit of any Set of Men, what 


5 they would have paſs for Truth: Of which we 


may alſo ſee the Danger, if we will take the Pains 
of comparing the State this Nation was in, in the 
firſt Years of King William's Reign, and in the lat- 
ter End thereof, when Corruption was epidemick ; 
when all Degrees of People ſeem'd to have fold 
themſelves to do Evil; and when the whole Force 
of the Legiflature was exerted in vain to detect the 
Sources of theſe Miſchiefs, or to prevent their Con- 
ſequences. All this is fully enough ſet forth in 
Biſhop Kennet's Hiſtory, and ought to give honeſt 
conſiderate Men the greateſt A verſion for that Spi- 

rit 
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rit which ſome Men are at ſuch Pains to propagate 
But it may be ſaid, that theſe are dark and ob- 
ſcure Hints, and that it becomes a Man who really 
means his Country well, to fpeak out plainly in 
Matters of fuch Importance, Well then! I am 
content to do, what falſe Patriots never do; I will 
ſpeak gravely, freely, and without Reſerve of that 
Spirit which J juſt now mentioned. Every intel- 
ligent Reader muſt remember, that in certain poli- 
tical Papers, which have been for ſome Years circu- 
lated amongſt us, a Spirit of Liberty, a Spirit of 
Jealouſy, a Spirit of Inquiry, hath been recom- 
mended. Now, tho I pretend to no extraordi- 
nary Gift in diſcerning of Spirits, yet am I confi- 
dent, that this is no other than a Spirit of Faction, 
that evil Spirit, which, if it once poſſeſſes a Na- 
tion, tears and diſtorts it, leads it into barren 
Places, and throws it now into the Water, and 
now into the Fire, as the Dæmons did Men poſ- 
feſſed at the firſt preaching of the Goſpel. Neither 
are we to be ſurpriſed, that this is called a Spirit 
of Liberty. All evil Spirits affect to appear like 

Angels of Light; nor would a Faction be able to 
draw in Voluntiers, if in beating up for them it 
owned the Name of a Faction. But the way that 
this Spirit is to be diſtinguiſhed, is apr, this: 
Buy its principally intending the Service of a Part 
only of the Nation, and not of the Whole. For we 
are to obſerve, that the firſt Fruits of this Spirit are 
not a general Reformation, but a Change of Per- 
{ons in Authority; upon which we are told, that 
ſuch a Reformation would immediately follow; 
but we are only told this; we have neither Reaſon 
to believe it, nor any who will be bound for its 
Truth I fhall hereafter carry this farther, and 
ſnew that it cannot be true; and that if we go on 
to encourage this-lying Spirit, it will lead us from 
| Oe 
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one Change to another, till we are able to endure 
no more, till we periſh for want of Strength, and, 
like wretched Patients in the Hands of mercileſs 
Empiricks, fink under thoſe Experiments which 
they make for their private Profit, and without 
either Concern or Hopes of doing us Good. 

If it ſhould be ſuggeſted, that it is a thing not 
to be conceived, how any Set of Men poſſeſſed of 
Property, ſhould have it in their Wills to aſſiſt 
and propagate ſuch a Spirit; or how any Set of 
Men without Property, ſhould be able to do it, 
anſwer it thus: That Property does not convey 
Probity ; that tho' a Man has a large Stake in his 
Country, and is therefore by Ties of Intereſt, as 
well as of Duty, bound to her Service, yer it is 
not abſolutely certain, that he actually will do ſo. 
In the very worſt Attempts, that have been made in 
England, Men of Fortune have been concerned. 
Some Men of great Fortune and Quality too, con- 
ſpired the Death of Henry V. when he was about 
to invade France. 'There were ſeveral Men of 
Fortune engaged with Perkin Marbeck. There 
were Perſons of large Property in the Northern 
Rebellion againſt Queen Elizabeth; and in much 
later Times, there were Perſons of conſiderable 
Diſtinction privy to the Aſſaſſination Plot. In a 
free Country it is no Wonder, if among Men of 
Eſtates there ſhall ſome be found, who think they 
have not the Reſpect paid them which their For- 
rune, their Rank, and their Abilities, ſeem to 
them to deſerve. Such Perſons will always be for 
forming Parties, and diſturbing a Government, 
not conſidering the evi] Conſequences that ſuch a 
Proceeding may have, with reſpect to the Nation 
in general; but keeping their Eyes fixed on thoſe 
Poſts of which they think themſelves worthy, and 
which they will never allow to be rightly admini- 
ſtred while they are in other Hands. Of fuck 
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Men as theſe, are the Leaders of every Faction 
compoſed; and if any Man will give himſelf the 


Trouble of entering into the Characters of the 
Men who are in our Hiſtories pointed out as the 
great Managers of our political Diſputes, they will 
find them juſt ſuch as I have repreſented them. Þ 
muſt beg Leave to add, that they will alſo find 
thoſe Abilities which enabled them to manage Par- 
ries witk Succeſs, fully juſtified the keeping them 
out of Poſts of State; and made their Complaines 
appear as groundlefs, as their Conduct was ini- 
quitous. | 

But it is not only Men of Pr who are fle 
to ſpread and cheriſh this Spirit; the moſt indigent 
People are of Uſe in the ſame way; nay, they are 
the moſt uſeful Inſtruments, tho till they acquire 
Property, they cannot pretend to the ſupreme Di- 
rection. A Set of Men who have waſted their 
Eſtates in the purſuit of their Pleaſures, or who by 
a wrong Turn in their Educations have acquired 
Defires incompatible with their Fortunes, ſuch 
Men, I ſay, to gratify themſelves, will become the 
moſt induſtrious Tools of a Party. Oliver Crom- 
well, Fohn Lilburne, and Sir William Waller, were, 
at the Beginning of the Civil War, Men of this 
Stamp in active Life. And there were Numbers 
who engaged in Mercuries, Pamphlets, and other 
Things of a like Nature, whereby they promoted 
the Parliament's Cauſe, and' their private For- 
runes, at the fame time. Since thoſe Days, we 
have ſeen every Party ſufficiently furniſhed' with 
both Sorts of People, that is to ſay, with Men who 


would ſtir and act, and with others who would 
write and ſpeak for them ; not from Principles of 
Conſcience, but from a petulant Diſpoſition, a 
Deſire of Railing at their Betters, and of bettering 
themſelves by that means. ARTS. 
The Bulk of a Party is generally compoſed of 
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Men in a middling Condition, and of weak Parts, 
who either through perſonal Dependence on the 
Chiefs, through wrong Notions of Government in 
general, or through a Deſire of appearing of more 
Importance than they really are, ſuffer themfelves 
to be perſuaded of the Truth of Things they can- 
not underſtand, and afterwards make a Merit of 
adhering ſteadily to Notions picked up, as it were, 
by Chance. Among ſuch People, Sound is fre- 
quently miſtaken- for Senſe ; plauſible Diſcourſes 
aſs for clear and unanſwerable Proofs ; and the 
longer the Deluſion continues, the ſtronger and 
the more outrageous it grows. From what has 
been ſaid, it fully appears, that there is nothing 
ſtrange or incredible in ſuppoſing, that Men of 
large Fortunes ſhould for their own ſakes prefer a 
Party Spirit to a Publick Spirit ; that theſe Men 
ſhould find Emiſlaries capable of placing their Opi- 
nions in a fair Light; or that Numbers ſhould be 
ſo impoſed upon by theſe Arts, as to engage with 
the utmoſt Zeal for promoting a Cauſe none of 
their own ; and by promoting of which, it is im- 
poſſible they ſhauld be Gainers. 
Io alledge therefore, as ſome celebrated Writers 
daily do, that popular Clamour is Proof, and that 
a Number of People abttting any Propoſition is 
ſufficient to ſhew that it is true and reaſonable, will 
appear a raſh and ill- founded Concluſion, Such a 
Clamour, or ſuch a Set of Opinions, may have been 
raiſed and ſupported in the Way and by the 
Means which have been juſt now ſet forth ; and 
then the Heat that is expreſſed in Favour of them, 
will be ſo far from giving them Weight in any wiſe 
Man's Apprehenſion, that it will, in Fact, raiſe a 
Jealouſy in him of their Worth, becauſe People in 
a Paſſion ſeldom have ſound Judgments. Neither 
is it in Politicks alone, that this Sophiſm of placing 
Zeal for Integrity, and the Cry of the Mob for the 
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Voice of Truth, hath taken place. It hath been 
the ſame Caſe in reſpect to Sciences, and even in 
regard to Religion itſelf, as all who are acquainted 
with Hiſtory cannot but know ; and therefore the 
Eagerneſs with which certain political Points are 
now preſs d, ought rather to incline us to a ſerious. 
Examination of their Worth and Weight, than to 
receive them implicitly on a Suppoſition, that 
thoſe who ſupport them are neither impoſed on 
themſelves, nor intend to impoſe upon us. 'There 
is a National, and there is a Party Spirit. But 
becauſe the latter is in ſome reſpects like the for- 
mer, we ought to be the more cautious; for Coun- 

terfeits well guided are the moſt likely to deceive. 
The Reader muſt obſerve, that I am very care- 
ful in proving whatever I advance. It is become 
faſhionable of late, to call all Things Declamations 
which do not breathe a certain Spirit ; and to avoid 
the Imputation of endeavouring to move the Paſ- 
ſions, I have all along ſet down what I think is 
Truth, and why I think it Truth. Hitherto I 
have been removing Impediments, and clearing 
the Way of thoſe Incumbrances which Men of Art 
have laid on Purpoſe to make honeſt-People ſtum- 
« t&. I have endeavoured to ſhew, that there is a 
certain Myſtery in Patriotiſm ; that this is of late 
grown an equivocal Term ; that thoſe who make 
the moſt Uſe of it, uſe it in a wrong Senſe; and 
that the Myſtery of their Patriotiſm is, in Fact, a 
Myſtery of Iniquity. I have alſo made it my Bu- 
ſineſs to point out the Nature and Management of 
this Myſtery, and the Methods by which the Ma- 
nagers make it more and more a Myſtery. I have 
ſne wn too, how the Scene may be cleared up, and 
the People delivered from all the fantaſtick Ter- 
rors, with which thoſe who call themſelves Patriots 
have ſo long affrighted them. I have ſet a Spirit 
of Reformation in * Light, and expoſed an 
oy = well 
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well as 1 was able, en which 
hath ſo many Votaries amon dome new 
to the moſt — Part o — ; Work, that is, 
the Rating he real Grievances of our . and 
War gretabie Remedies. | 

In the firſt Place, Truth requires af me to on. 
that my Countrymen, and eſpecially my Cotempo- 
raries, have ſuffered Proſperity to corrupt them. 
Our Situation, the Arts tranſmitted to us by our 
Anceſtors, and the happy Frame of our Conftitu- 
tion, make us quite another ſort of People than 
our Nejghbours. We live in greater Abundance, 
W act with greater Freedom, our Diverſions are 
in quite another Taſte, and all theſe are demonſtra- 
tive Proofs of the Truth of what 1 ſay. I do not 
however affirm, that it is abſolutely impoſſible a 
rich and flouriſhing People ſhould not be —— 
and ſeditious, becauſe we every Day ſee that Men 
of vaſt Fortunes live as modeſtly, and are as vir- 
tuqus, as thoſe who have but mean ones. Whence 
i may be inferred, that a whole Nation might be 
remarkable for Wealth and Probity at one and the 
fame time. I ſhall hereafter ſhew, that this may 
be our Caſe. At preſent I labour only to eftabliſh 
the Fact, that our Corruption is produced by r 
Proſperity; of which I ſhall offer two Proofs, which 
J take to be concluſive. The firſt of theſe is the 
Complaints of the Malecontents, which all turn 
on this Topick. It is true, that they frequently 
tell us of univerſal Poverty, and a gradual 
of Trade; but as they aſeribe both theſe to 
Luxury, it is eaſy to ſee that their Account of our 
Condition-is inconſiſtent. Luxury will be fatal to 
Individuals, and Numbers will be impoveriſhed by 
it; but the Sinews of Luxury, and of War, are 
Wealth and Trade; and therefere the true State of 
the Caſe is this, That the Children of thoſeruined 
* Þuvury in this Age, muſt tail for * 
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of the Induſtrious in the next. My ſecond Proof 
is-the Evidence of Foreigners. Let any Man read 
the Accounts given of us by French ami Dateb 
Writers, and they will fee, that they {peak exactly 
as I do. Now, the I ſhall readily admit, that they 
are very incompetent Judges of our Laws, our 
Manners, and even of our Leaming, yet I cannot 
but think they are the beſt Judges in the World 
of our Ciroumſtances. We may believe ourſelves 
to be richer and happier than the Inhabitants of 
France or of Holland; but the French and Datch 
only can know, that we really are fo, Ours is but 
Opinion at beſt, but their Semiments are certain 
for no Man gives up the Cauſe of his Country but 
from the cleareſt Conviction. 

In order to take off from the Eat ihne of this 
Charge, it is neceflary to ſhew, that Proſperity is 
naturally dangerous to the Virtues of a People; 
and that tho the End of a well · oonſtĩtuted Govern» 
ment is to ſecure Proſperity to its Subjects, yet this 
does not include any Power of preventing their 
being corrupted by Proſperity. We fee that the 
{/raelites, while they were ruled by Judges, Len 
white that was che ſettled Form of Governmeac, 
were alternately happy and oppreſſed. Whoever 
conſiders their Hiſtery — 5 _— the Face 
of all Societies. Virtue, Induſtry, and a good 
Conſtitution, will make a State ge ; and when 
theſe are wanted, the People muſt become miſcee» 
ble, and a Prey to their Neighbours. Now the 
Reaſon of theſe quick Succeſſions of Want and 
Wealth in this Nation, was the Excellence of their 
Government at that time; which brought Things 
ſooner to Maturity, than any other Form invented 
by the Wit of Man. IT hen Truth of this will ap- 
pear by conſidering, that when the People wonld 
needs have a Monarchy, the Caſe altered; and 
N88 Proſperity, even when Providence ſvonrod 

them, 
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them, was of a flower Growth. At Length ir 
came to its full Height under Slomon: But what 
was the Conſequence ? Why both Princes and Peo- 
ple were unable to bear their good Fortune, and 
ſo all Things ſunk into Confuſion again. I do not 
uſe the Authority of the ſacred Writings here as 
they are inſpired, but as they contain an excellent 
Body of Hiſtory ; and as they contain a larger, 
and more certain Account of this People, than can 
be met with any-where elſe of another People; 
and therefore the beſt political Writers have con- 

ſtantly drawn Examples from theſe Books. This 
Apology muſt needs ſeem ſtrange to ſome ; but I 
cannot help that, ſince I am ſure it will be thought 
neceſſary by others; and, as far as I am able, I 
am willing to comply with all. 
The Greek Hiſtory will afford us Matter of Ob- 
ſervation in the ſame way. Athens produced her 
greateſt Men when ſhe was in her greateſt Diſtreſs; 
their Virtues raiſed their Country to Power and 
Splendor, and they frequently fell Victims to thoſe 
Vices which Power and Splendor introduced. 
Athens came to be the principal State of Greece, by 
contributing ſo much to the Deſtruction of the 
Perſian Empire; but the Pride of her Advance- 
ment proved the Cauſe of her being debaſed. 'The 
Virtues of her Citizens got the better of Adverſity ; 
but that Proſperity which her Virtues procured, 
triumphed over their Country in the End. It was 
the ſame thing at Sparta: While the Subjects of 

that State had many Difficulties to ſtruggle with, 

they were deſervedly renowned; and the Greeks 
had all the Reaſon in the World to place them at 
their Head, when they attempted to ſhake off the 
Tyranny of the Athenians. But when by the 
Peloponneſian War Sparta had. humbled her Rival, 
her Proſperity introduced the Cauſes of her own 
Ruin: The very Man who triumphed over _— 
2251-3 5 | laid 
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laid a Scheme for ſubverting the Conſtitution of 
Sparta. Afterwards, when the whole Power of 
Greece came to be united by the Arts of Philip of 
Macedon, it produced one great Blaze of Glory, 
and after that followed perpetual Decay. This 
ſhews that too great Proſperity may be deſtructive 
to a People; and that we ought to commend the 
Prudence of ſuch Politicians, as deſire rather to 
preſerve their Countrymen free and happy, than 
to raiſe them to a Pitch of envied Greatneſs, which 
ſeldom outlaſts one Generation, tho*' it ſerves to 
make many miſerable. I am ſenſible, that there 
is nothing eaſier than to ſneer upon this Obſerva- 
tion, under Colour of applauding fuch a prudent 
Politician ; but I am ſenſible alſo of another thing, 
that it is not eaſy to anſwer it from Reaſon and 
Hiſtory : And as for other Anſwers, they may do 
well enough in Diſputes of no Conſequence; but 
where the Fate of a Nation is at Stake, they will 
never be employed by any but the Patriots, who 
can laugh over an expiring Stats, and writs a Farce 
on the Downfal of their Country. | 
1 would willingly have paſſed by the Roman 
Hiſtory; but there are ſome Things in it ſo v 
much to my Purpoſe, and which others have fo 
ſtrangely miſapply'd, that T cannot help touching 
on it. We have heard much of good Dictators 
taken from the Plough. Does not this prove, 
that Roman Virtues preceded the | Proſperity of 
Rome ? Thoſe Dictators did not plough for Diver- 
fion ; and I am certain they have often been ap- 
plauded by Men who would not even for their 
Characters change Conditions, or gratify their 
Vanity at the Expence of an Eſtate in Middleſex. 
After the laſt Punick War, when Rome ſaw her- 
ſelf without a Rival, ſhe produced great Men. in- 
deed ; but, alas! to her Prejudice! She had nd more 
Enemies to combat, and fo the Capacities of her 
| | Heroes 
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Herees turned upon each other. I fay this aſter 
Alus; and J eannot produce either a better Au- 
je, or a better Example, ſince it is generally 
reed there handly ever was a worſe Man, or a bet- 
ter Wrirer. We all know the Augufan Age is a 
Phraſe equivalent 10 the | Proſperity. But 
what were the Apes that followed it? And what 
were the Policicks: of 4 us Is it not well 
known, that he fuſpected his own Profperity, and 
that of the Empire, and was for reſtraining both, 

by reſigning his own Power, and giving the Em- 
pire Limits? Might not this Matter be illuſtrated 
by much later Examples? Were not the Penetians, 
were not the Cenosſe, ruined by Profperity ? And 
he far I pray was France from it even in our own 
Remembrance? Did not Lewis XIV. live to ſee 
| his Title of Great juſtly ridiculed, when ſome of 
the ſcandalous Trophies of Adulation, raiſed on 
| account of his Conqueſts, became Ornaments at 
Blenheim-bouſe, and perpetual Monuments of his 
Defeats 2 It is in reſpe& to Countries, the ſame 
thing as with regard' to the Fortunes- of private. 
Mien. There is more Wiſdom ſhewn in qectinin 
che Summit, than Courage in mounting it. Bj 
Modus in Rabus. ("> 

The Iſſue of all this is, that Proſperity. hath 
had. a Power of corrupting moſt Nations; and 
therefore: we ought not to be amazed, or out of 
aur Mitt, at perceiving Symptoms off the like 
Nature here: It is no Imputation on the Zugdiſh 
Nation, that they are Men, and; - as Men, prone to 
human Hrailties. Some People indeed, who are fo 

diſtractedly fond of Panegyrick, that they-think it 
the hitzhoſt Patriutiſm to be always praiſing: their 
Country, .crowd: their. Writings cternally+witti re 
Wiſdom, Courage, and Spirit ofi the Britiſb Peo- 
ple. Ror my part; I can ſcarce tllink there is any 
macority. in this. On the contrary, I am dnolined 


ro 
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to believe, that if they were thoroughly perſuaded 


of their Countrymens Merits, they would- hardly 
flatter themſelves ſo groſsly. But be that as it 


will; as it is the trueſt Mark of private Friend- 


ſhip nor to ſacrifice Truth to Complaiſance, and as 
it is the Duty of a Phyſician to prefer a Patient's 
good Health to his good Opinion, ſo a political 
Writer, who has an honeſt Heart, will rather con- 
ſider how to make his Works profitable to his 
Readers, than how to make them pleaſant. At 
leaſt this hath been my Care. But to make the 
Subject ſtil! clearer, I muſt proceed to the Means 
by which Proſperity bath corrupted us; and hav- 
ing done this, every Reader of tolerable Under- 
ſtanding will ſee the proper Method of Cure. 

I ſay then, ſecondly, that one of our great 
Grievances is a Diſreſpect towards our Conſtitution. 
I call this a Grievance, becauſe it equally preju- 
dices the Government, and its Subjects. No Ad- 
miniſtration can exert itſelf properly, where the 
higheſt Reſpect is not paid to the Conſtitution. 


The Zeal of the French for the Honour of their 


Monarchy, ſaved their Country in the laſt War; 
and the publick Spirit of a neighbouring State hath 
ſaved it many times. The ſame kind of Zeal hath 
manifeſted itſelf often here, and I hope ſhall do ſo 
again. But at preſent it is certain, that there are 
many amongſt us, who think themſelves knowing 
Men and Patriots, and yet have no true Reſpect: 


for our Conſtitution. In all things they fay they 
ſtudy to depreciate Monarchy in general. and to 
repreſent all Loyalty as either Hypocriſy or Mad- 
neſs, Vet without Queſtion our Conſtitution is. 
Monarchy, and this is the chief Reaſon why it is ſo 
beneficial to the People. If it was an Ariſtocracy, 
they would be governed by a few; if it: was a” 
Democracy, we ſhould often have no Government 
derſtand it, 


at all. As it is, weare, if we but un 
„090 perfectly 
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perfectly happy. The Legiſlative Power is in the 
King, Lords, and Commons; but the Executive 
Power is in the King; and it is this, which under 
a falſe Notion of Liberty, ſome are for wreſting 
out of his Hands. 5 x DE 

Power, like Wealth, can only be enjoyed to a cer-. 
tain Degree. The Crown, in diſcharging the exe- 
cutive Part of the Government, makes uſe of its 
Subjects, and thoſe Subjects are accountable to the 
Legiſlature for the Manner in which they execute 

it, In this conſiſts the great Security of the Peo- 
ple. The Power of the Crown would be truly 
dangerqus, if the King's Miniſters were not. 
accountable, But we have now a Law, which not 
only puts it out of the King's Power to prevent 
them from being called to an Account, but alſo to 
pardon them when they are called to an Account. 
In this reſpect, a Miniſter is in a worſe State than 
another Man. A Pardon may be pleaded to an 
Indictment for Murder, but not to an Impeach- 
ment for a Miſdemeanour. On this Side, the Peo- 
ple ſeem to have all the Security they can have. 
Our common Law ſays, that the King can do no 
Wrong; this makes his Inſtruments accountable. 
Here is a Statute, that takes away the Vigour of 
a Pardon; fo that if they do Wrong, they muſt 
 ſuſfer for it. What can be had more? But now 
take the Thing the other way. Suppole, as it 
has been often talked of, the great Officers were 
appointed by Parliament, Would it not be more 
probable, that the Parliament ſhould ſcreen its 
own Creatures than the King's? A Man muſt have. 
great Intereſt in Parliament, before he could be 
appointed an Officer of State, or a Miniſter; and 
might he not uſe his Power ſo to increaſe this Inte- 
reſt to a formidable Greatneſs? Hath not this Caſe 
happened elſewhere? Nay, hath it not happened 
here, when. our Barons had great Power ? The 

7 People, 
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People, in ſuch a Cafe, are without Remedy; they 
might complain to the Throne, and the Prince 
ſeared thereon might pity them, but he could not 
redreſs em. In few Words then, one great Ex- 
cellency of our Conſtitution is this, that the King's 
Authority is the People's Privilege, ſo long as Fe 
makes a right Uſe of it; and if he makes a wrong 
one, they have the Privilege of redreſſing them- 
ſelves, by the Means of their Repreſentatives. All 
other Schemes are vague and impertinent ; they 
may ſerve to amuſe the Weak, and to employ the 
Wicked; but if ever they ſhould be carried into 
Practice, our Conſtitution would be loſt, and we 
no more a People. Our Monarchy and our Liberty 
are indiſſolubly united; and whenever this Cord is 
cut in twain, one Part of the Nation muſt become 
Slaves to the other, = 

All general Declamations therefore againſt Ty- 
ranny, all Attempts to render the Power of the 
Crown odious in the Eyes of the People, all En- 
deavours to eradicate the Remains of Loyalty 
from amongſt us, whatever outward Appearance 
it may have of a Spirit of Liberty, proceed with- 
out doubt from a Spirit of Ambition. The Mea- 
ſure of Power in a Government, like the Quantity 
of Motion in the World, is and muſt be always 
the ſame. If you take it away here, you muſt add 
it there, and this they know beſt, who. propagate 
theſe new Notions of Liberty moſt. The People 
cannot uſe Power, if it could be procured for 
them ; and therefore it would deyolve, Where? 
Why ſure upon thoſe who procured it! This ac- 
counts for their Eagerneſs; but would it account 
for ours? If they have Sente enough to know whit 
would benefit them, ſhall not we know what is for 
our own Advantage ? Have not our old Lawy 


made it out over and over again, that a'limited ' 


Monarchy, like ours, is the beſt of all Govern- 
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ments? and did not Experience demonſtrate, that 
an Engliſh Commonwealth is the very worſt? But 
it may be ſaid, tho you think ſo, many have ſtrug- 
gled for it. But I will tell you what Sort of Peo- 
ple theſe are. They were ſuch as would have go- 
. verned us, if they could have obtained what they 
ſtruggled for. 'They pretended to ſerve the Na- 
tion, but they intended to ſerve themſelves, Mo- 
dern Republicans ſtruggle for a Chimera, for a 
Creature of their own Brains. They fanſy that 
every Commonwealth muſt reſemble Athens or 
Rome : But how ſo? Athens and Rome had large 
Dominions, their Citizens were free, and their Sub- 
jects Slaves. Would they have it ſo here? I be- 
lieve I could point out Citizens would like well 
enough to be free; but ] hope there lives not an 
Engliſhman who would brook being a Slave ! 

It appears from hence, that a Man may have 
Loyalty, and eſpouſe the juſt Rights of the Crown, 
without having the leaſt Propenſity to arbitrary 
Meaſures, or any Inclination to lord it over his 
Fellow - ſubjects. It is this Sort of Loyalty which 
is peculiar to our Conſtitution, and without which 
it can never ſubſiſt, at leaſt in Safety. For the 
contrary Spirit is either a Spirit of private Advan- 
tage, or a Spirit of Anarchy, We all know, that 
according to the Law of England, it is Treaſon to 
turn the Government upon the People, that is, to 
employ miniſterial Power for their Deſtruction, 
and even under the Colour of Law. And Empſon 
and Dudley were executed for this; not, as ſome 
have imagined, by any extraordinary Courſe, but 
by Indictment in the common Manner; and ſurely 
it is as much Treaſon to ſtrain the Conſtitution the 
other way, to endeavour to tie up the Hands of 
the Prince, and to deprive him of any Part of that 
Authority to which by our Conſtitution he is in- 
titled. We know what is ſaid of W 
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break their Coronation-Oaths ; and ſure it is a lit- 
tle odd to expect Fidelity from them, while we 
pretend to play faſt and looſe ourſelyes, and to 
regulate their Power according to our Notions of 
its Conveniency for us. N 

Another grand Evil is our Miſtakes as to pub- 
lick Spirit: We fanſy it to be this, and that, and 
the other; but we ſeldom fit down and conſider, 
what a publick Spirit really is. This, notwith- 
ſtanding, would be a reaſonable and wiſe Thing, 
becauſe whatever is of publick Utility, muſt have 
pretty evident Marks; and if we will not inquire 
what thoſe Marks are, or where they are. to be 
found, it is our own Fault ; we deceive ourſelves 
and become very juſtly Victims to our, own Miſ- 
takes. To point out theſe and their Sources, would 
be a very laborious Task, and require more Ap- 
plication in the Reader, than I have juſt Reaſon 
to expect he ſhould pay to ſo obſcure an Author : 
Something however I ought to ſay on the Head, 
and ſomething I will fay, that it may provoke 
others either to amend or to refute my Notions. - 

A.publick Spirit muſt regard the Publick ; and 
therefore whatever Spirit is raiſed either in Favour 
of, or againſt a particular Set of Men, is not, can- 
not be a publick Spirit. Now, as all Slips from a 
Canal diminiſh its Stream, ſo in reſpec to publick 
Spirit, when Mens Thoughts and Endeavours are 
diverted to private and particular Ends, its Mo- 
tions will be very languid, and its Effects ſcarce 
perceptible. Yet it has been our Misfortune to ſee 
this Caſe happen more than once within this our 
Iſle, that is, in plain Engli/h, to ſee ſuch general 
Miſtakes made on the Head of publick Spirit, as 
iſſued in Deſigns very wide of the publick Good. 
I will give two Inſtances, which will make this 
Matter clear to Men of all Parties, which I hope 
will render them more cautious, whenever there 
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| ſhall be an Appearance of like Circumſtances, that 
what has prejudiced us once as a Nation, may not 
do ſo again. | By Yar | 2 76 
Not long after the Reſtoration, the Publick 
began to feel the Weight of ſome Grievances ; and 
in Conſequence thereof, naturally began to com- 
plain. Theſe Complaints were the natural Fruits 
of publick Spirit under a free Government; and 
if they had been properly directed, could not fail 
of anſwering their Ends, and of procuring Re- 
dreſs. At the fame time there was at Court, 
what there will be in all Courts, a Faction againſt 
the Miniſter at that Time, the Ear! of Clarendon, 
| Lord High Chancellor of England. There were 
likewiſe lurking in the Nation, various other Fa- 
Ctions ; ſome Republicans ; others, Fifth Monarchy- 
men; the Remains of Sir Henry Vane's Party of 
Seekers, who were, in plain Engliſb, for they 
knew not what. The ſmall Court Faction drew 
by Degrees all the other Parties to concur fo far 
in their Opinion, as to ſuppoſe the Ruin of the 
Chancellor the firſt Step to the bringing about all 
their Ends. This once done, a univerſal Clamour 
roſe againſt the Miniſter ; and as the Miſtake was 
eaſy, the Cry of the Publick was underſtood to be 
the Voice of publick Spirit. Upon this the Mini- 
ſter was ſacrificed; and as the Jer, upon ſuch 
extraordinary Occaſions, made uſe of whatever 
came next to Hand; ſo our Patriots, to make ſhort 
Work of it, laid their V:##im on the broken Conſti- 
tution. They baniſhed him, by a Law made 
without Evidence; and while they called them- 
ſelves the Saviours of the People, they took away 
all the Security the People had, by an arbitrary 
Act, unjuſt in its Nature, and therefore illegal, 
in ſpite of all Forms. It is true, they charged 
him with many black things ; and, according to the 
old Cuſtom in ſuch Caſes, they alledged they were 


too 
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too notorious; to ſtand in need of Proof. They 
charged him with the Portugal Match, which he 
might have brought about without committing 


any Crime; and yet it hath ſince appeared, that it 
was not of his contriving. They affirmed, that 
the King was diſſatisfy d with it from the firſt, but 
that he was over-perſuaded by his Miniſter; but 
there is ſtill extant a Letter, under the King's own 
Hand, to the Chancellor, immediately after the 
Conſummation of the Marriage, wherein the King 
declares himſelf perfectly well pleaſed with it. It 
was aſſerted, that knowing the Queen would have 
no Children, he had ſecured the Succeſſion of the 
Crown to his own Deſcendants, by the Marriage 
of his Royal Highneſs with his Daughter. Both 
theſe are known to be falſe. The Queen was not 
incapable of having of Children ; the Chancellor 
was not privy. to the Duke's Marriage; and if he 
had, it would have given no Countenance to this 
Plot. It was farther ſaid, that he managed the 
Sale of Dunkirł; and to put this out of Doubt, 
the Mob were taught to call his new Houſe Dan- 
kirk Palace. The Council-book, which was pro- 
bably withdrawn to favour this Opinion, is ſince 
come to Light; and there it appears, that the 
Chancellor's Concern: in this Bufineſs was no other 
than this; he gave his Reaſons againſt it, and ſub- 
ſcribed: them. Laſtly, his Honfe, which was a 
very fine. one, was brought to depoſe againſt him, 
- that he was equally vain, and full of Wealth. The- 
Truth of the Matter was, the Chancellor wanted a: 
Houſe; and he made a Contract, and a very mo- 
deſt one; the City of London having a high Eſteem 
for him, entered into a ſecret Treaty with the 
Builders, which produced the Palace. When the 
Chancellor ſaw it, he ſaid, I am obliged to the Cen- 
tlemen for their good Mill; but this Houſe will he 
my Ruin. Thus fell Edward Hue, Earl of Cla- 


rendon, 
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rendon, a Man of the preateſt publick Spirit this 
Nation ever ſaw, and a Servant equally faithful 
both to King and People. By this Miſtake, the 
Duke of Bucks came to be prime Miniſter, and 
the Affairs of the Nation were put into the Hands 
of a Man who never knew how to manage his own : 


Nor was he the laſt Patriot of this Time; Miſtake 


ſucceeded Miſtake throughout that Reign ; and in 
the next, Miſtakes of a like Nature put the King 
upon attempting to ruin his Subjects, and force 
them, to ſave themſelves, to ruin him. 

After the Revolution, that publick Spirit which 
had appeared ar firſt, began to be diverted into 
private Channels; and thoſe who were moſt con- 
cerned to have kept it in its proper Canal, unfor- 
tunately fanſied it their Intereſt to ſee it thus 
diverted. This hindered the Purſuit of that Plan 
laid down in the Prince of Orange's Declaration ; 
and this gave the Enemies of the Revolution no 
Opportunity of queſtioning the publick Spirit of 
thoſe who brought it about. The Deſire of the 
King expreſſed to ſatisfy all Parties, his trying ſome 
out of all, and his Adminiſtration acting on no 
fixed Principles, raiſed the Spirits of his Enemies, 
and diſcouraged his Friends, Hence it came to 
paſs, that publick Spirit, in his Reign, was abſo- 
lutely miſtaken ; and in its ſtead, an r | 
Spirit was received and applauded. The Conſe- 
quences of this Error were ſuch as might have been 
expected. It became popular to oppoſe always, 
and in all things, a popular Prince. Men who 
meant well to Liberty, united with thoſe who 
meant to deſtroy it, againſt Miniſters whom they 
hated for poſſeſſing Offices neceſſary to the State. 
A diſtreſſed Adminiſtration muſt have recourſe, 
not to the Meaſures they like, but to the Meaſures 
which will ſerve their Turns; yet this Neceſſity, 
which ought to have excuſed them, was urged as 

an 
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as an Aggrayation of their Offences, Theſe Bic- 


kerings produced the Debts of the Nation; and 
thus a falſe Notion of publick Spirit ag certainly 
begets publick Oppreſſion, as a true one redreſſes 
it. I only write as Experience dictates; and he 
who would confute what I fay, muſt remove Facts, 


And not Arguments; and ſo I conclude this Point. 


The laſt Source I ſhall mention of our Difficul- 
ties, is narrow Notions with reſpe& to Trade, In 
this we never diſtinguiſh between the Commerce 
which enriches the Nation, and thoſe Branches of 
Trade which increaſe the Wealth of private Peo- 
ple; and, for want of this neceſſary Diſtinction, 
we miſtake the Intereſt, and we miſcal the Friends 
and Enemies of Trade. 'There is nothing truer, 
nothing more certain, than that the Wealth of this 
Nation, and, if I may beallow'd to ſay it, the po- 
litical Health of it, depends upon our Trade. . But 
how far the Proiperity of Trade may or may not 
depend on the intervening of the legiſlative Power, 
is what I confeſs myſelf an incompetent Judge. 
This I know, that Commerce is, in its own Nature, 
a free Thing; and that, as in a private way, it is 
very difficult, if not impoſſible, to force a Trade: 
$0 in reſpect to the commercial Intereſts of States, 
I believe it will be found a Point not eaſily clear d, 
whether Laws for regulating particular Branches 
have done moſt Hurt or moſt Good. 'The Mer- 
chants of England are a Body of Men of the utmoſt 
Conſequence, and worthy of the higheſt Reſpect. 
But when you come to divide thee, and to ſubdi- 
vide them, you muſt have a Care of ſuppoſing, that 
the Merchants concern'd in this or that Branch of 
Trade, are to have the Reverence paid them, 
which js due only to the whole Body. A Miniſtcr 
who ſtudies moſt to ſerve the trading Intereſt, 


will neceſlarily be upon bad Terms with ſuch 28 
have private Intereſts 54 particular n 
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Trade, becauſe his Notions and his Schemes of 
Trade, muſt everlaſtingly croſs theirs. He will 
have the ſame Zeal for the Whole, that they have 
for Parts; and as their Intereſts will frequently run 
counter, ſo he will pleaſe few or none by endea- 
vouring to protect all. I ſtare this as a general 
Caſe, and with no View to the particular Circum- 
ſtances of Time: My Aim is to ſhew, that many 
Complaints may ariſe, where there is no Injury 
done; and the Inference I would draw is this: 
That where Miſtakes are eaſy, and the Grounds of 
Judgment difficult, we ſhould not run the Hazard 

of injuring ourſelves by too haſty a Deciſion. 
All that has been hitherto ſaid, hinders not the 
encouraging of Trade by general Laws; ſuch as 
tend to increaſe the Number of our natural Com- 
modities, to encourage our preſent Manufactures, 
to incite the inventing or perſecting of new ones; 
in fine, whatever hath a Tendency to encourage 
and reward Induſtry, or to puniſh Idleneſs, and 
render it infamous. It is Labour and Induſtry 
which makes Trade of ſuch mighty Conſequence. 
The Strength of a State conſiſts in the Number of 
its People; but then it is with this Proviſo, That 
theſe People are properly employ'd. A Number 
of lazy People are uſeleſs and dangerous : A Num- 
ber of ſtarving People much more ſo. But whera 
Trade flouriſhes, the People can neither ſtarve nor 
be idle. And this ſhews, that ManufaQtures are, 
generally ſpeaking, of more Value to a Country, 
than native Commodities, let them be ever ſo rich? 
For Inſtance: The Spaniards, in the Weſt Indies, 

haye Gold and Silver ; yet they are far fram bein 
happy in themſelves, or formidable to their Neigh- 
bours. Our Manufactures bring a great Part of 
this Gold and Silver into our Hands, and, at the 
ſame time, are the Sources of our Strength, and 
maritime Powers. We ſee then, or, at leaſt, we 
FMT $4: +4 LY | 3 may 
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may ſee, that it is our Intereſt to be content with 


our Lot, and to make it our Buſineſs rather to 
cultivate our Manufactures, than to make our- 
ſelves Maſters of Mines ; becauſe in this, as well as 
in ſome other reſpe&s, the old Proverb hath: 
much Truth in it; The fartheſt Way about, is the 
neareſt Way bome. There is a mighty Difference 

tween the Fancies of ſanguine People, and the 


calm Thoughts of judicious Men, who reaſon upon 


Facts, not upon Chimeras; and ate always inclin'd 
to think, that Nature and Providence are better 
truſted, than counteracted; human Wiſdom hav- 


ing been ſeldom found to manage well the Backs 


_ 7. | 
« There are, however, ſome Comtnoditits as vas 
luable as Manufactures ; and it is our Bleſſing, that 
we have them as well as Manufactures. I will 
inſtance only h and Coal. Both theſe produce 
Money as well as the Indian Ore, and with this 
Advantage, that they do not waſte, but increaſe 


our Subſects; occaſion annual Additions to our. 


Shipping, and, if private Intereſt gave way to na- 
tional Concern, might procure us the Title of The 


Maritime Power; which might, or might not be a 


Bleſſing, according as we uſed it. From all this 


may be gather d, that Diſputes about Trade, 


ſometimes do, and ſometimes do not, concern the 


Nation. As to particular Branches of Commerce, 


they will ſometimes ebb, ſometimes flow: Old 


ones will be loſt, and new ones will beige up. Nor 


are theſe Variations to be charg'd to the Account 
of any Adminiſtration ; it is the Balance of Trade 
with reſpect to the Nation, for which, and for 
which only, Men at the Helm are accountable; 
and this, I acknowledge, is very hard to be known. 
But we muſt not from thence conclude, that there 


is no knowing whether an Adminiſtration does its 


Duty on this Head, or no; becauſe, as I ſhall 
Hs prove, 


1 


prove, this is no juſt Conſequence. We can eaſily 
tell whether the general Ends of Trade are an- 
twer'd; whether our native Commodities are ex- 
ported; whether our Manufactures flouriſh ; whe- 
ther our People are employ' d; whether our 
Wealth circulates; and whether our Shipping in- 
creaſes. Theſe are Things eaſily known; and 
whenever theſe Queries are anſwer'd in the Af 
firmative, we may depend upon it, that either the 
Balance of Trade is in our Pavour, or that the 
Fault is not in our Adminiſtration. On the other 
hand, if the Fault be in ourſelves, it cannot be 
very dangerous, becauſe it muſt be the Effect of 
our Luxury; and if Luxury do not introduce 
Idlenefs, it rather ſpurs than wounds a trading Peo- 
ple ; it may draw Blood, indeed, for the preſent, 
but it will make us mend our Speed for the future; 
and is an Evil, which, whenever it is known, will 
ſpeedily be cuted ; I mean by the natural Courſe 
of Things, and without having recourſe to State 
Medicine. | 
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Theſe ſeem to me the principal Sources of thoſe 
Diſquiets whence the Evils are bred under which 
we labour. Many, at firſt reading them, will, 1 
am perſuaded, think them looſe and trivial; but 
if they will conſider them thoroughly, and com- 


them with the Cauſes others have aſſign'd, 
will be but few who will not give them their 
proper Weight, I could eaſily have enter d, more 
minutely, into a Multitude of Things: But I chufe 
to leave theſe to the Detection of the Reader ; who, 
by applying the Principles I have laid down, will 
find it no difficult thing to- account for all our po- 
liticat Diſeaſes, There is yet another Thing which 
I have promiſed, and which I intend alfo to per- 
form; that is, to ſpeak of the general Remedies 
which are proper for theſe Complaints. Without 
this, I ſhould conceive, that I had done little Ser- 
Vice; 
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vice; to open new Senes of Diſtreſs, and to di- 
late on publick Miſchiefs, in a new Style, without 
ſome alleviating Circumſtances, or propoſing, after 
the Wounds are probed, how. they may be cur d. 
In doing this, I ſhall be ſhort and plain; and, I 
hope, my Method will be thought the more practi- 
cable, becauſe it includes nothing which is not in 
every Man's Power, and which, at the ſame time, 
a Senſe of Duty ſhould oblige him to perform. 
This I take to be truly a Patriot Scheme; becauſe 
it is for the Benefit of all, without injuring of any; 
it needs neither the repealing of old Laws, nor 
enacting of new; but depends ſolely on the Exe» 
cution of thoſe which we already have. In a 
Word, it is equally remov'd from Bribery and 
Corruption, from Prejudice or private Intereſt ; 
it hath nothing to do with Parties; and, I am 
very ſenſible, Parties will have nothing to do 
with it. | 225 
The firſt Thing that ought to be done is, the 
making a thorough Change in our Conduct; that 
is, thinking of the Affairs of our Country, as if 
they were really Matters of ſome Importance. 
When a Man conſults his Attorney, he receives a 
grave at leaſt, though a crafty Anſwer. Few 
Phyſicians pretend to joke with Fevers ; nay, even 
Players, who are, by Profeſſion, the leaſt ſober 
Part of Mankind, pretend to have their Buſineſs, 
as they call it, much at heart. But is it fo with 
our Politicians ? Are not their Writings fam'd for 
being jocular and humourous, at a Time yet, when 
our Situation is none of the happieſt ? Some of our 
Senators, again, Do they reſemble the Greeks and 
Romans in their Gravity? or, Do they not deal as 
much in Point and Repartee, as the Writers of 
Comedy in the laſt Age? Is this over-conſiſtent 
with their high Profeſſions of Patriotiſm 2 Did 
Cardinal Ferry jeft the Grand Duke of Za/cany © 


Or 
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Or did Admiral Vernon pretend to joke the Sa- 
niards into a Surrender of Porto Bello? No, no. 
When People are really in Earneſt, their Lan- 
guage will ſhew it. A Man drops a Tear over his 
dying Father: And ſhall the ſame Man laugh at 
the Pangs and Agonies of his Country ? Let thoſe 
who — this Conduct, practiſe it. But before 
I expect any great Matters to be performed in the 
neceſſary Work of Reformation, I muſt ſee the 
People in a more compoſed 'Temper than they are 
at preſent; better informed of 'Things pertaining 
to the publick Weal, and better inclined to ſacri- 
fice, at leaſt, a Part of their private Intereſts, to 
that Intereſt which themſelves have in the Publick. 
I cannot exactly ſay when or how this will come to 
paſs 3 but I perſuade myſelf it will come, though 
late: And on a Suppoſition, that I ſhall not prove 
a falſe Prophet in this reſpect, I ſhall go on to 
mention ſome other Remedies, which may then 
take place. | | | 
All Parties will then be loſt, all Party Diſtin- 
Ctions ſwallowed up; for this has been, and this 
muſt be the Caſe, whenever the publick Good is 
really intended. We ſhall then hear no more of 
turning out ſuch and ſuch Men, and bringing ſuch 
and ſuch People into Play. Projects altogether un- 
worthy of Engliſhmen, to whom all Offices of State 
ought to appear as Burdens, not to be deſired, but 
as the bearing of them may benefit our Country, 
While we fanſy, that it is Cauſe ſufficient to embroil 
us, that this Man is great, and not the other; and 
that ſuch a Squire lives in the Country, and not 
in Town, we can never want Troubles. But when 
the People have once open'd their Eyes, to fee 
what they may at any time fee, that it is the 
right Uſe of Employments, which ought to be the 
Object of their Care, and not who is poſſeſſed of 
them; then Things will go as they ought to do 3. 
| every 
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every Man will then mind his own Buſineſs: Thofe 
who are entruſted with the Adminiſtration will ex- 
-ecute that Truſt with Integrity: Thoſe whoſe Duty 
it is to watch for the Good of the People, and to 
ſupply the neceſſary Wants of the Adminiſtration, 
will diſcharge that Duty as they ought ; and the 
Bulk of the Nation, by minding, induſtriouſly, their 
private Affairs, will render themſelves good and 
uſeful Subjects. All Degrees of People will then be 
united in their Views, with reſpeC to the Publick ; 
the Good of which they will promote for their 
own ſakes, and from a juſt Senſe of the Benefits 
they ſhall reap therefrom, inſtead of following 
blindly the Dictates of a Party, and doing ſtrange 
Things, they knew not why or wherefore ; which, 
however, they have heretofore done. Fhey will 
follow, in ſuch a Seaſon as this, their private Senti- 
ments, with reſpe& to all publick Tranſactions, 
which will be found a much ſurer Guide, than 
pinning their Faiths on other Mens Sleeves. An 
Engliſh Freeholder, when left to himſelf, is alike 
uninclined to Slayery and Sedition ; but judging of 
other People's Integrity by his own, he may be 
miſled by ſuch as he ſuppoſes to have had better 
Opportunities than he of underſtanding publick 
Affairs; and this hath given Strength to Parties, 
and proved too often fatal to the Public. 

I ſuppoſe, that when publick Spirit is thus re- 
vived, the Nobility and Gentry of England will 
purſue a Conduct worthy their Stations; that is to 
ſay, they will have that Duty for their Sovereign, 
that Good-will towards his Adminiſtration, and 
that Affection for the common Weal, which may be 
hoped for from Men diſtinguiſhed by Birth, Breed- 
ing and Fortune. Inſtead of ſeeking to inlarge 
conſiderable Eſtates, or to repair broken ones, at 
the Expence of the Nation, they will be content 
to ſerye it as the Conſtitution preſcribes ; that is, 
. 8 « in 
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in Places, if the King pleaſes; or in Parliament, if 
they are called thither by their Birth, or the Peo- 
les Choice. And inſtead of liſting their Neigh- 
rs into ſo many Bands for the Service of Fa- 
Ciion, they will do their utmoſt to keep the People 
quiet and fatisfy'd, fo far as it is in their Power; 
and they will make it their Glory to demonſtrate 
the Influence they have in this way, as well by 
their Examples, as by the Benefits they have con- 
ferred. . | 
We may likewiſe ſuppoſe, that the Clergy, of | 
all Ranks and Lenominations, will be as ready to = 
- promote the Peace and Profperity of the People in 
this World, as their Happineis in that to come; 
by ſhewing them the Folly and Wickedneſs of pre- 
tending to publick Spirit, only to cover their pri- 
vate Designs; by inſtructing them in their Duty, 
as Members of Society; and ſhewing them, that 
the Chriſtian Law binds them as much to be good 
Subjects, as to be good Men. I ſay nothing of the 17 
Influence their Practice ought to have over them, 
becauſe I do not pretend to meddle with Matters 
out of my Province. I ſpeak only of the Uſe which 
the Clergy, of all Perſuaſions, may and ought to 
be to the Civil Government, and how far it is in 
their Power to further the Growth of true publick 
Spirit, and to direct it right. I think I may the 
more juſtly do this, becauſe, at the ſame time that 
there can be nothing more immoral, or more im- 
politick, than for Men to a& without a proper 
Senſe of what they owe to Society, there can be 
nothing more unchriſtian. Por which Reaſon the 
Clergy may do much Good in this way, without 
ſtepping out of their Province; which is more than 
can be ſaid for their meddling with any other Point 
of Politicks. E's L | 
'The Men of Trade, it may be wiſhed, will con- 
ſider, that as they expect the Government ſhould 
| | | pay 
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Cs 
pay a, great Regard to their, private Concerns; ſo 
they on the other hand, ſnould have an unfeigned 


2 Zeal for the Good of Society. N ot ſuch a, Zeal as 


is ſhewn in Corporation Conteſts ; eating, drink- 

ing, talking and caballing, for the ſake of nobody 
knows what, perhaps a fe cant Words, or ſome- 
thing warſe; but a Zeal for the general Commerce 
of. the Nation, and whatever has any, Reference 
thereto, or Connection therewith : Such a Zeal as 
will hinder a Man from providing, for his Family at 
the Publick s Expence, by defrauding the Revenue, 
encouraging a detrimental Traffick, or impoſing, 
when Credit is given to their Judgment, on the 
Wiſdom of the Nation: Such à Zeal as will ſhew 
; itſelf, in the Probity of their private Lives, and in 
the Generoſity of their publick Actions. Theſe 
are the Steps by which the Reputation of Trade, 
and of Traders, will be revived and carried higher 
than ever; their Wealth multiply'd, and their 
Weight incręaſed; and, by other Steps than theſe, 


none of thoſe deſirable Ends will ever be attained, | 


.whatever ,Men of ſmooth Tongues, ; and falſe 
Hearts, may pretend. Nor, can 1 doubt that this 
Paragraph will be read with Pleaſure by every 
Trader; ſince no Man will have the Frankto-fay' 
That is impracticable for Him to do, which he 


would not bind a Prentice, if he did not promiſe to 


perform. The Whole of my Scheme. is built upon 
a2 Suppoſition, that Men will, ſome time or other, 
wiſh their Country as well as they do their Families, 
and take the ſame Care of it. This does not ex- 
glude a Poſſibility of their being Profligates, but 
wan Impaſſibility of their not being thought ſo: 
Whereas, at preſent, though we know well enough 


hat an honeſt Man ſignifies; for I conceive. it has 


but one Senſe at all Ends of the Town; yet, Pa- 
triot, which ſignifies an honeſt: Man, in a public 
Senſe, is a very ambiguous Term: We underſtand 
by it, one Thing here, aneh there. When 

the 
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the Time I ſpeak of comes, both will be alike plain; 
we ſhall call him honeſt, who means well to himſelf 
and his Neighbours; and him a Patriot, who 
means well to his Country, and ſhews it in his 
Actions. | | 

Should it be hinted, that this Time may never 
come; I anſwer, That this is only ſaying, in other 
Words, that we ſhall never be as happy, as eaſy 
and flouriſhing a People as we might be; that is, 
as our Conſtitution is capable of making us. 'The 
Author of the Diſſertation-upon Parties ſays, That 
our Conſtitution is to be made perfect by Altera- 
tions. Many a Man has been ruin'd by building, 
and many a Nation undone by altering her Conſti- 
tution. I agree with him as to the Imperfections 
we feel: But I ſay, and I think I have proved, 
that to remove theſe, we need not alter the Con- 
ſtitution. We need only alter ourſelves, our own 
Humours, Habits and Tempers; we ſhall then 
find the Conſtitution perfect enough, when we are 
willing to act up to it. But if we continue to che- 
riſh a Spirit of Reſtleſſneſs, we ſhall, inſtead of 
advancing towards Perfection, go farther and far- 
ther from it; we ſhall introduce new Inconveni- 

ences, inſtead of curing the old: And, in ſhort, 
if we remain long no Friends to ourſelves, we ſhall 
give our Enemies ſuch Openings, as, I fear, we 
ſhall have juſt Cauſe to repent. 

I ſhall conclude what I have to offer on the Sub- 
ject, by a ſhort Parallel between ancient and mo- 
dern Patriotiſm ; which will, I hope, place both 
in their proper Lights The ancient Patriots had 
in View the Good of their Country, and the Sup- 
port of the Government they lived under. The 
modern Patriots are for eſtabliſhing their own No- 
tions at any Rate, and plainly avow an Intent of 
changing the Conſtitution. The ancient Patriots 
| Rated their Grievances clearly, and expreſſed their 
Zeal and Duty towards their Governors with equal 
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Duty and Affection. The Moderns treat the Go- 
vernment as a Grievance, and roundly aſſert, that 
if thoſe who rule them, do not rule according to 
their liking, they are not bound to obey them. 
The former diſclaimed all Intereſt, all private 
Views, all Thoughts of Revenge; and reſolved 
the Whole of their Concern, with reſpect to Mat- 
ters of State, into publick Spirit. The latter allow, 
that they have a mind to change Hands; complain 
like Children at a Country Fair, that theſe Boys 
have rid long enough; do not diſſemble their 
Deſign of purſuing to Deſtruction thoſe they diſ- 
like ; and contend for the Reaſonableneſs of unite- 
ing Schemes for their particular Service, with thoſe 
which they pretend are for the Service of the State. 
Laſtly, Whereas the old Patriots affected a high 
Reſpe& for the ſupreme Power, and all acting 
under it; which they abundantly teſtified in their 
Words, in their Writings, and their Actions: Too 
many of thoſe who call themſelves Patriots, in our 
Times, profeſs no fort of Regard for the ſupreme 
Power ; which, according; to our Conſtitution, is 
not in the People, but in the Legiſlature: So far 
from it, that, in their Speeches, they vilify, and, 
in their Writings, expoſe it to the People, and 
act in open Contradiction thereto. For the Truth 
of all this, I refer the ſagacious Reader to all the 
Books which treat of ancient Patriotiſm, either 
ſyſtematically or hiſtorically, and to his daily Ex- 
perience of our own Patriots; and if he will not 
truſt his own Judgment, when I am willing to 
leave it to that, and they likewiſe appeal thereto; 
then he muſt remain neuter, and & as the Laws 
direct ; in which Caſe, I am ſure, he will pleaſe me. 
According to the old Scheme of Patriotiſm, and 
according to mine, the Means and the End are cer- 
tain. It is propoſed to rectify whatever is amiſs; 
to make the People happy, and to maintain the 
Conſtitution. It is alſo propoſed to do all this in a 
n 


e. 
legal way: But, according to the Schemts of other 
People, we are in the dark as to the End and to 
the Means. They tell us only in general, that they 

mean us well; which was told us by the Committee 
of Safety, and all the other Councils' of” pretended ; 
Patriots, who. Plunder'd and beggard us, now al- 
moſt a hundred Years ago. Ihey are not mbrè 
explicit as to their Method. Sometimes they wilt 
have no Army; becauſt it is not dependent endugn 
on the Civil Magiftrare. At others, they are for 
making the Army more dependent than it is. For- 
merly we hoped all things from Parliaments; but 
now Parliaments want mending as much as other 
things. In ſhort, there is no knowing whar we” . 
either to fear or to expect. We are to dé 
entirely on the Wiſdom and Honeſty of theſe le 
Tmikers : And all this while they te us, that com- 
mon Senſe, and common Honeſty, ate ſcarce to 
be found in the Kingdom: Which puts me im mind 
of the old Engliſh Maxim, That every Man is 
known by the Ga be keeps. 
In writing this Pamphlet I may be con fider d a8 
a Groom Port ter, having adventur'd to give] Juag- 
ment between Sbarpers and Bubbles; and, perhaps, 
I may ſuffer between both. But it is a thing com- 
mon in private Life, to ſee a Man, who does not 
want Senſe, neither crifice his Friend to his Plat- 
terers, nor give up his own Judgment; aid that 
may be my Cafe, What if it is? I have done my. 
Duty ; and' hereafter, when the Up foar g ows* 
loud, the Tables are thrown down; 400 be ice 
appear to be loaded, I' (hall, at leaſt, be found 
honeſt, and, perhaps too]; not imple! Thitsis ſuf⸗ 
ficient to conſole 4 Peron of ſmall Hopes, and 
whoſe Wiſhes are as warm för others as for him- 
ſelf. But to facilſtate ſo lucky an Event, atid to 
ſhew, that Jam not abſolttely ſo dull 1 may be 
thought, (diſintereſted Patriotiſm being held a 
ftrong Teſtimony of Dblneſs) I have 'bethought” 
/ myſelf 
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myfelf of adding; by way-of Foſtſoripr, an An. 
ſwer to my own Works; wherein I ſhall endea- 
voor to ſhe, that Iv am thoroughly ſenfiblethow:: 
well ſheer Wit and Raillery may be ptay d againſt 
the gra deſt and mòſt imporeane Subſects; till Men 
of weak Minds have them ſothortughily turn'd. 
as no longer to diſcern their Dutycto Sovereigiis, 
Parents, Families or themſelves; but begin tor 
tHihk, that · all Senſe lies in contemaing he mo 


Advice, and all Wit in making a Jeſtiof t. Wheno | 


1 have done this, I ſhall hope te havepleaſed betty: 
Pürties; ſince my Pumphier wil hit ithe Taſte of 
one, and my Poſſfteipt the Humour of the other- 

This Rhapſody; would one of dur modern Wits 
ſay, has one thing gooc in it; thae it has affair 


Title; though, conſidering the Matter if the Au- 


thor had been leſs du, he might have called it 1 
political Saufage. It is an odd ſort of a Compoſition, 
and mad, I verily believe; to rifecin/ People's 
Stomachs; that they may che / the. Cudd of Un- 
derſtanding, and gtow wiſe upon Reflection: An- 
out- of: the.way oldFaſhion'd Fellow] te fanfy har: 
the prefent penetrating Age will fit dreaming over” 
his grave Obſèrvations, when they have ſo many 
better Things to read, full of Life, Spirit,, and 
what · not! Beſides; where is the Scandal? where 

the ſecret Hiſtory? © where the borrowed: Names? 
where the' Aﬀerisks?* where the Hals? and all 
the reſt of the. Artilfery of Parriotifin? The? 
very want of theſe Things'is ſufficient” to unde 


him. If the Hotlchead had a mind to paſs förr 


a. Patriot, hy did not he put om the Patriot 5 
Mack? In the Days of our Forefithers; ſuch Stuff 
as this might paſs} but, witty us it s certainly Im- 
pudence to publiſſi it without the uſuat Decora 
tions; for here tis not ſo muchas a Sentence from 
 Mivtaigne; a ſmart Line out of Horuce, or a Paſ- 
ſage well apply d from the Jae of a Tub. The" 
poor Rogue is a perfect. Puritat in Pokricks; he? 
has ö | preaches 


| 
i 
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preaches not to make the People laugh, but to do 
Good. If he had been on our Side of the Queſtion, 


© 


he might have been helped out; our young Man 


of Quality ſhould have lent him a few of his hard 


Words; ſent his Manuſcript to France for the 


Viſ — t's Peruſal ; or have got the Female Muſe, 


at Venice, to have interſperſed it with ſecret Me- 
moirs. As it is, it will quickly become Waſte- pa- 
per; he means too well to be minded, and too 
plainly to be underſtood. There is ſome Pleaſure 


in decyphering a Satire ; but all Sermons are dull. 


His Attempt to unmask the Diſſertation upon 
Parties, is fooliſh : Who does not know the De- 


ſign of that Book? His Friends call the Author, 


The Prophet with a reſtleſs Spirit. In the Days of 
his Youth he embarraſſed his Country with his 
Wit; and now he is grown old, he has laid out 
his Senſe in providing that it never ſhall be quiet. 
But what Wonder is there in that? The Earl of 
Shaftsbury was more reſtleſs than he; otherwiſe he 
would not have left Books behind him. Our Author 
is at pains to ſhew that the Diſſertation will perpe- 
tuate Faction. A very good Deſign ! copy'd from 
that of ſome noted Foxhunters ; who, for fear 
the Species ſhould fail here, repleniſh from Abroad. 
*Tis true, the Foxes hurt Farmers, and Faction 
ruin the People; but that's part of a Man of 
Mettle's Sport. A brisk Fellow, without Educa- 
tion, is a great Sportſman in the Country; turns 
the Heads of half his Tenants Sons, and ſacri- 
fices the Welfare of a Village to the Maintenance 


of a Pack of Hounds, A Man of Wit and Parts, 


of Books and of Breeding, who has had a Spice of 
Travel, and has, or thinks he has, a Knack of 


Talking, diverts himſelf in another Field. The 


Commonwealth is, to him, a Park; a Firſt Mini- 


fter, an old Fx; and in proceſs of Time, perhaps, 


he ſtarts a Hart Royal. He likewiſe has his De- 
pendents as well as the Sportſman ; but as his. 
| Same 
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Game is of the better Sort, ſo his Creatures have 
higher Titles; they are no longer the Squire's 
- Youths, as they would be in Varwickſbire, but 


the Country Intereſt ; and inſtead of a Foxhunter, 


'the *Squire himſelf is a Patriot. This was, this is, 

' this will be the Caſe in ſpite of theſe grave Writers. 

The Nimrods are an ancient Family, and are now 
in as flouriſhing a Condition as ever, 

The wiſe Scheme of this ſtrange Fellow is to 


make the Engliſh People all of a Mind. 


But how came this into his Head 2 Did he vie 


meet with a Precedent for it? Does not Mr. Dryden 


characterize them 


God's pamper d People, whom, debauch'd with Eaſe, 


No King could govern, nor no God could pleaſe £ 


What would this Fellow have? would he out- do 
Popiſn Miracles? The Fiſhes, it is ſaid, liſten'd to 
St. Antony of Padua. Well! that might be; but 
ſhould this encourage him to preach to the Sea? 
Rapin's firſt Authority is Cæſar; and in his Works 
we read, that the Inhabitants of this Ifland were 
then a divided People. It was this brought the 
Romans hither ; it was this brought the Saxons; it 
- encouraged the Danes to invade us; and, but for 
it, there had been no Norman Conqueſt. Since then, 
have we been ever quiet? Did the Policy of the 
firſt Henry, did the Courage of Richard, the Arts 
of Fobn, the Diſtreſs of his Son, the Bravery, the 
- Piety, the Wiſdom, the Goodneſs, or the Aﬀabi- 


lity, of any ſucceeding Princes, make us quiet? 


Henry VII. was a wiſe Prince, and had a wiſe 
Council; and yet the utmoſt he propofed was, to 
| keep himſelf ſafe; and even to do this, he was 
forced ſometimes to encourage Factions, and to 


play with Parties; which was alſo the Policy of his 
Miſe Grand-daughter. Yet this conſummate Poli- 


- tician expreſſes a Hope of ſeeing theſe People 


united, becauſe, forfooth, it is for their common 


Good * 
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Good; and was it. not alwyays ſo? Diditheir. Quar- 
rels. produce any. thing but Miſchiefs to themſelves, 
and Good to tha few, wh KHeW how to: manage 
them ?, His, Scheme is idle, therefare, andahe Pa- 
riots he condemns are in the right: They xeckon 
upon the People as they are; and, he ſuppoſes them 
vwhat.they ſhould; be. 1 t, is: eaſy to lee, whoſe;Ac- 
count will come put right. | 

Amangſt the reſt of -his,wiſe:Notians, he is for 
reverſing the, Order of Things, and: making Land- 
lords ſubſer vient to: their Tenants. He wauld have 
the Squire conſider the Farmer, and be more con- 
cern d for his Neighbour's Eaſe, than-fox;his@wn 
Rent. Dreams, and Chimeras theſe! fit for the 
golden Age; but abſolutely unfit for this. Why 
did not he ſee, what ſeems to have been more his 
- Buſineſs, that governing · by. Inſluence, is not pecu· 
iar ta Courts and Miniſters, but. preyails among all 
Ranks of People? Does not the 2 Aanor 
conſult his Jntereſt.in.the beſtowing his Favours? 
Does a Juſtice. of Peace, in the, Country, decline 
all Helps from his Authorityj in Support of his pri- 
vate Deſigns? Does a Man of large Eſtars look upon 
aà neighbouring Boreugh with as much;Indifference 
as on the County Toyn A Or, does not he endea- 
vour, by fair Means, and by foul, by applying to the 
Hopes of one, tothe Fears ohanothery ta the Paſſiqns 
of a Third, and tothe Negęſſitiesof 4 Fourth? What 
is all this but Influence? and Influence l to what 
End? to ſerve the People? No ct ſerve his Views; 
which his Dependents are caught to think, Hare: the 
truè Intereſts of the People. This is going out of 
my way; but it ag proper to mention it, to ſhew 
what dull Rogues cheſe Fellews are, nand What 
poor Capacities chey have, even for the Cauſe: to 
which they are attach d. I warrant you, our Milk- 
ſop Author dedlin'd talking in this. Style, out, of 
Reſpect to the People. It is with theſe fooliſn Fel- 
lens, and the Commons of England, as it is with 
| 7 | PE modeſt 
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modeſt Men, and the Ladies; there is a great deal 
of cold Civility between them, while People of 
warmer Conſtitations, who have leſs Reſpect, and 
more Knowledge, 1 their Point, and are well 
received. There is a Hgaur im Faction, which ren- 
ders it more takiug in the Eyes of the Valgar, than 
paſſive Patricts/m. 


The Whim of calling the Clergy to his AGt- 
ance is well enough; it ſhews the Man's Stupidity 


in its true Light: Aid from the Parſons at this 
time of Day! He might as well have talk'd of 
conjuring z the black Art hath as much Credit 
amongſt us, as the Hack Robe. If the Clergy 


were wiſe, and declaimed againſt Courts, why the 


Patriots would bring them into Power, provided 

always they might over-rule em. But if they pro- 
poſe nothing to themſelves but preaching the Goſ- 
pel, and exhorting the People to Obedience, why 
there muſt be a Way found to enervate their Elo- 
quence, by ſuggeſting that it is their Intereſt. By 
this means, the better their Deſigns are, they may 
the eaſier be ſet in the worſt Light. Beſides, 
12 is a Charge ſo popular in its Sound, that 
it ſcarce ſtands in Need of a Shadow of Proof. 
Whoever conſiders how readily our Grandſathers 
pulled down Cloiſters, will eaſily .conceive it would 
be no hard Matter to bring abaut the Demolition 
of Churches. But it is Prudence not to have tao 
many Irons in the Fire at once. The Point at 
preſent in Hand is, the rabuilding the Manſiau- 
Hot ſe of the Conſtitution. That once done, we ſhall 
be able to judge, what kind of Chapel will ſuit the 
new Fabrick beſt, or whether we ſhall need any 
at all. As for. this Booby, by the ſame Rule that 
he incliges to keep up the old Gothic Seat, no 
doubt he deßires io preſer ve the Church from Dan- 
ger. Theſe things may gain him a large Party 
among the old Women; but amangſt the riſing 
Generation, who have 8 the Codes and. au- 
n . dect 
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dects of Patriotiſm, the intrinſick Value of Royal 
Robes, and Lawn Sleeves, will be thoroughly un- 
derſtood ; nay, ſome forward Youngſters have 
ventured to banter both already. 
But the Cream of the Jeſt is, his Patriot Tradeſ- 

men; he might as well have thought of taking 
dancing Maſters from on board a Ship; or of en- 
gaging the Officers in the Militia, to diſcipline the 
new-raiſed Marines. Tis a moſt glorious Conun- 
drum! and it is almoſt a Sin to ſhew it in a worſe 
Light than it naturally ſtands in. He had ſurely 
been in the City lately, and had heard ſome Bro- 
ther of ours breathing forth the Spirit of Patriotiſm. 
The poor Fellow took all he heard for Goſpel ; he 
never dreamt, that a ſober Citizen might deceive in 
a good Cauſe ; that a canting Prayer might drop 
from the Lips of an Atheiſt ; or Propoſals for a 
publick Reformation, from one whoſe private 
Thoughts are fouler than the Augean Stable: And 
yet the Blockhead ſeems to have read Clarendon, 
and I bitlocꝶ, and Burnet, who have a good man 
Examples of this Sort. The Patriotiſm of theſe 
fort of People, is like Proteſtations in the way of 
their Buſineſs, with a Salvo to their private Profit; 
and he that knows not this, is a Bubble. A Bro- 
ther Patriot may talk in this Style, for all things 
are lawful among Friends ; but ſhould a Retainer 
of the Court diſcover a Smattering in this ſort of 
Science, we would immediately impeach him, im- 
peach him in Common-Council, ' where he would 
meet with as much Indulgence as a Spaniard on his 
Trial, where Weſt-India Merchants were the Fury. 
When did this 7ſe-acre ever ſee a thing of this 
ſort in one of our Papers! we prompt Men to gra- 
tify their Paſſions, and therefore we are heard; 
while the Works of theſe Preachers of Mortifica- 
tion and Self-denial find a Way to the Chand- 
ler's Shop, or the Bog-houſe, the only Places where 
"they cnn be wileinl. 7H To PTE 
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Let us conſider the Driſt of this fine Diſcourſe, 
and we ſhall find it admirable. He propoſes two 
great Ends to himſelf: The firſt, is to preſerve 
ſome ſmall Reſpect for the Adminiſtration ; and 
the other, the ſapping the Foundations of modern 
Patriotiſm ; but a very —_ way he has taken 
to bring them about. He ſuggeſts, that hunting 
of Miniſters keep the Nation in hot Water, hinders 
the People from being attentive to their own Inte- 
reſt, and gives their Enemies mighty Advantages. 
But what of all this? Shall he judge of a whole 
Nation? Have we not always delighted in this 
Diverſion? Is it not, metaphorically ſpeaking, 
the roaſt Beef of England, and England's roaſt Beef. 
Nobody likes their Cocks better than we, and yet 
we fight them. Nobody for a time loves their 
Miniſters better: But what then? At laſt we hunt 
them. He has told us a fine Story of Lord Cla- 
rendon; might he not have ſaid the ſame thing of 
Lord Somers? Did we. not hunt King William's + 
Miniſters in a Body? Did we not huzza Maribo- 
rough and Godolphin for ſeven Years ? But we 
hunted them for all that, till we drove one out of 
the Kingdom, and one out of the'Forld. And this 
bunting once over, we fell next to hunting them 
who headed the Pack. We bunted the Diſſertator | 
upon Parties; and he, to be even with us, hath 


written a Treatiſe' for propagating this Practice in 


Sæcula Sæculorum. This however is no more than 


other Nations have done; the Greeks hunted their = 


Stateſmen; ſo did the Romans; and here, but in 
the laſt Century, the Dutch roſe in full Cry againſt 
the De Wits. What then would this Fellow have? 
Shan't we imitate our Anceſtors, and the Greek: 
and Romans ? Shall we grow as tame and tractable 
as the Egftern Nations, and not divert ourſelves 


with the Death of a Vifier once in a dozen Years? 


He will hardly cant us into that. 


The Sum of his Reaſoning againſt modern PfP - 


* . 
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triots, amounts to no more than that it hab no 
fixed End and yet, in the ſame Breath, the Blun- 
derer tells us, that it is calculated to produce a Cir- 
cle of Revolutions. Is not this the beſt End in the 
World ? What can a free, brave, and fpirized 
Teri: ä — but to {ee things in a ſively Motion; 

a quick Succeſſion of Men and Meaſures; aud not 
a, lazy bhum- rum Series of Peace and Pleuty, Reft 
and QOgiet ; Guards exerciſed in Has Pari; and 
Seamen annually paid, without having their Bones 
broke No] No I theſe thiags will never do; the 
lame Scenes in the State will ne mere entertain us, 

than the ſame Scenes at the Thratte; chey muſt 
be ſhifted von. and: hen, to aſſond us Variety of 
-Prdfpects,» All, bis Reaſoning therefore, is Not 
worth a Snuff. The modern Patriots ate what they - 
onght te be g Men who ſtady the People's Hin- 
pours, tad, and flatter them ; Sonſequently are in 
their good Gmees. This is Patrioriſm he never 
dreamt pts h muddy Brei unt full of public 
Spirit, Negand, a che bin Haſety, and pro- 
woting the publik God. modern Patriots 
are forall chis bo ber then theyi@e willing to he 
guided by che pabliok Taſte g here they jump 
in 2 8e aun a otmaſt ths with Abel 
| each che Parat toad? 108 hen they. 1 
grey wenry of neee unh tlie Mini- 7 
ory, This is i misating , F of a Nunſe, 
or rather che Fendetneſbcuf Mother ; and the 
Fepulaee haue naturally in hHhẽẽtiach a Cbildiſh- 
dkat humour them Gan | you have: them; 
but If, yourrafs them, Was bel to vent This is 
Nature and Truth j bat as erhellen s para- 
Aiſaical Viſiens, they Arewilertch for che new 
Tieren and We nay; en eee eee e 
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